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PREFACE 


HAVE rewritten The Life of Braxton Craven for two 

reasons: first, the edition of 1896 is exhausted, and 
many of my pupils in the University of Oklahoma have 
expressed a desire to have a copy. One day I was talking 
on the subject of education to a class of students in a be- 
ginning course in sociology, and I quoted what Braxton 
Craven said about it. At the close of the hour several 
students, much to my surprise and pleasure, expressed a 
desire to hear more of him. The next hour I presented 
the story of his life, and since then one student after 
another has borrowed the book until it is now worn to 
fragments; my second reason is that I have come to be- 
lieve that the life of Braxton Craven would be profitable 
for any young person to read because, as pointed out by 
Carlyle, in his discussion of biography, all men, however 
different their circumstances, have to face problems of the 
same kind. 

These problems fall into two general classes: first, 
those which have to do with the daily concerns of one’s 
life such as keeping oneself in good working condition, 
practicing thrift and foresight in business matters, submit- 
ting to authority and exercising it, conforming to and 
deviating from public opinion and the folkways. The 
most important problem under this head is that of gen- 
eral adaptability to the people one meets in his everyday 
life; the second class of problems comprises those which 
arise usually only once in ‘an individual’s lifetime, but at 
different periods, and which require such decisions as al- 
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ways determine irrevocably one’s fate, 1.e., the good or 
ill that he gets out of life or brings into the life of others. 
In other words, any individual who attains to adult life 
has to face certain vital and inescapable crises, and the 
way in which he reacts to them determines the value of 
his life for himself and for society: there is the choosing 
of an occupation or of a life-mate, the accommodating of 
oneself to a misfortune which his own folly or error of 
judgment has brought about or which comes when he is 
called upon to suffer and make sacrifices for the misfor- 
tunes or faults of others, and the adapting of himself to 
the great crisis that awaits all—death. Whether one does 
well or ill, his vitality eventually gives way, he writhes 
in physical pain, or suffers in mind like Hamlet in con- 
templation of what may happen “when we have shuffled 
off this mortal coil.” 

Biography and social science have a close kinship: the 
latter is a study of the principle which may be applied to 
adapt man to his environment; the former gives us a pic- 
ture of the way in which the principles are actually ap- 
plied. Therefore a biography which brings out the issues 
of life common to all men is a valuable approach to the 
understanding of social science, and there is no better way 
to know how any social problem should be solved than to 
observe how some individual has solved it. I am strongly 
inclined to believe that the best approach to the under- 
standing of social science would be through the study of 
the outstanding men in different periods of history. If 
we formulate the issues economic, domestic, political, 
recreational, etc. common to all men, would any approach 
to the study of social science be more impressive or more 
suggestive of general principles than the biographical? Is 
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not the time opportune for some social scientist to special- 
ize in biography and show us how the men of the past have 
faced the issues which we now face and which our descend- 
ants through all future ages will have to face? 

This is not the first effort to study social science from 
the biographical point of view. In Professor William I. 
Thomas’s work, The Polish Peasant in Europe and Amer- 
ica, he devotes one volume to the life-record of Wladek 
Wisznewski, a Polish peasant. In the introduction to this 
volume, he says: “Whether we draw our materials for 
sociological analysis from detailed life-records of concrete 
individuals or from the observation of mass-phenomena, 
the problems of sociological analysis are the same. But 
even when we are searching for abstract laws, life-records 
of concrete personalities have a marked superiority over 
any other kind of material. We are safe in saying that 
personal life-records as complete as possible constitute the 
perfect type of sociological material and that, if social 
science has to use other materials at all, it is only because 
of the practical difficulty of obtaining at the moment a 
sufficient number of such records to cover the totality of 
sociological problems and of the enormous amount of work 
demanded for an adequate analysis of all the personal 
materials necessary to characterize the life of a social group. 
... We cannot study the life-histories of all the individuals 
participating in a certain social happening, for then our 
task would be inexhaustible. We must limit ourselves, 
just as the natural scientist does, to a few representative 
cases whose thorough study will yield results as nearly 
applicable as possible to all other cases concerned” (pp. 


G70). 


According to Professor Thomas, there are three types 
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of people in all societies: one is the Bohemian, who leads 
a sensuous life, moved by transitory appeals, is vain, 
egotistic, unstable in character and inconsistent in behav- 
ior; second, the Philistine, who is a conservative, a con- 
former to tradition and the prevailing codes and fashions. 
He lacks independence, does not innovate and therefore 
is incapable of contributing anything to progress; the third 
type is the Creative Man, who is an idealist, governs him- 
self in accordance with “some definite aim.” He is there- 
fore an innovator and, instead of being moulded by the 
environment, he modifies it by setting up new standards 
and influencing people to conform thereto. Professor Simon 
N. Patten, in his book, Development of English Thought, 
also describes these three types and designates them 
respectively as the Sensualists, the Clingers, and the Stal- 
warts. 

The study of the life of Wladek Wisznewski shows 
that he was a Bohemian in his youth and a Philistine in 
his later years. 

Of course, it is more important to know how the 
Creative type is developed, and, if the process were known 
and could be applied, our social problems would be largely 
solved; as yet no sociological study has been made of this 
type, and little is known of the process by which such a 
type has been or may be developed. In reference to this 
Professor Thomas remarks: “We know far too little of 
the psychology of ‘conversion,’ of the inoculation of the 
individual with ideals. We know that at a certain point 
an obscure, ill-conditioned and underfed boy may assume 
a definite life-direction and pursue it with the certitude of 
the homing instinct, while a boy with the choicest oppor- 
tunities of life may convert them into the apparatus of 
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his personal disorganization. We know superficially that 
example and employment of leisure time are important 
factors in producing the former effect, but we do not know 
how to produce the effect. The evident preliminary of a 
scientific study of this whole question is the collection of a 
series of typical life-records” (p. 413). 

According to Professor Patten, the Clingers (Philis- 
tines) are tending to disappear with the general increase 
of enlightenment, the Sensualists (Bohemians), having 
dominated in Western Europe to the present century, are 
now losing ground, and the Stalwarts (the Creative Men) 
are increasing in number and will dominate the future. 

In this study of Braxton Craven I attempt to show 
how the Creative or Stalwart Man is produced and also 
how he reacts to the issues of life common to all men. 
Braxton Craven was an impressive personality, and one 
can hardly read the story of his life without in some way 
thereafter being a different person. 

JERoME Dowp 
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CHAPTER I 


BRAXTON CRAVEN BECOMES AN ORPHAN AT 
SEVEN AND FINDS SHELTER IN THE 
HOME OF NATHAN COX, A QUAKER 


Toiling,—rejoicing,—sorrowing, 
Onward through life he goes; 
Each morning sees some task begun, 
Each evening sees it close; 
Something attempted, something done, 
Has earned a night’s repose. 
—LoNnGFELLow 


N RANDOLPH COUNTY, North Carolina, in the 

winter of 1829 there were living in a log cabin Ann 
Craven and her three children, Braxton, age seven, Car- 
roline, age five, and Nancy, age three. Soon after the 
third child had been born, the father abandoned his fam- 
ily, migrated to a western state, and was never again heard 
from. The mother then had to support herself and her 
children by working for her neighbors as cook, laundress, 
spinner, weaver and seamstress, or as field hand as occa- 
sion required, and she had to accept such lodging accom- 
modations as her employer might offer. While she worked 
in the kitchen or the field, the children were left with 
other children in a near-by log hut to amuse themselves 
by using gourds, corncobs, and discarded horseshoes for 
toys. 

The Reverend O. Anderson Edwards, of Sampson 
County, North Carolina, remembers what his mother 
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said of Ann Craven, whom she knew very well. The 
saying is that she “had a very attractive personality, to- 
gether with a quick sensitive nature, that she was well 
liked and well thought of by all in the community, that 
she had a quick way of doing things and was always busy 
doing something, that the neighbors were very consider- 
ate and wanted to help her but that she was independent 
and would not accept anything unless she earned it; that 
when her youngest child was able to walk, she rented a 
cabin and, leaving her children there, would go to the 
homes of her neighbors to spin and weave; that she won 
the reputation of being the best spinner, weaver, and 
seamstress in that section and that because of her reputa- 
tion she was later able to rent a cabin and to do all of her 
work at home, the neighbors bringing to her their flax 
and wool to be spun and the cloth to be cut and sewed 
into garments; that she often worked at night by a light- 
wood fire after her children had been put to bed; that she 
worked too hard and that the neighbors tried to deter her 
from so doing.” 

When Braxton reached the age of seven, his mother 
was able to work only with irregularity, having con- 
tracted as is generally believed tuberculosis, and was often 
confined to her bed. The good neighbors, hearing of 
Ann’s illness, came to the rescue, bringing food, fuel, and 
clothing and helping in the care of the children. One 
of the neighbors, a Quaker by the name of Nathan Cox, 
took Braxton into his home. 

Randolph County lies in the Piedmont region of 
North Carolina about half way between the seacoast and 


*Information furnished by J. Edward Pegram, a grandson of Braxton 
Craven. 
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the Appalachian Mountains. The first immigrants into 
this region were two Quaker families, one by the name 
of Cox and the other Moffitt, who in 1688 fled from 
persecution in Virginia, and, wending their way in covered 
wagons, pitched their camp one night in a dense forest 
near Deep River. Early the next morning the two men 
went forth to hunt game and to explore the country. 
While they were away, several Indians stealthily ap- 
proached the camp and kidnapped little Amy Cox. The 
two men, hearing the screams of the women, hastened 
back to camp, but there seemed to be no possibility of a 
rescue; they therefore loaded their wagons and journeyed 
on until they came to Deep River, where they decided 
to build their homes. Several months later Amy Cox 
escaped her captors and by following a trail found her 
way to the Deep River settlement. 

In the course of several years other Quaker families 
came into the country and established farms along the 
river. The fertility of the soil and the plentiful supply 
of game soon attracted still other immigrants. Some of 
these were mere adventurers from the northern colonies 
who loved the freedom of frontier life, and some no doubt 
were outlaws. In the latter part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury some families arrived who had been recent converts 
to the new sect, Methodism. 

During the period of the Regulator movement in 
North Carolina during the Revolutionary War the people 
of this section were much divided in their political and 
religious allegiance, and as a consequence it became the 
theater of some of the most desperate characters and of 
some of the greatest lawlessness of which America’s his- 
tory has any record, 
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The Quakers, who took literally the command “Thou 
shalt not kill,” were opposed to war or other means of 
destroying human life, and they used their influence al- 
ways in the interest of peace and order. When the Reg- 
ulators were committing outrages in Randolph County, a 
Quaker by the name of Harmon Cox and a Methodist by 
the name of Peter Craven petitioned the governor in be- 
half of better protection for the life and property of the 
citizens. Harmon Cox was the great-grandfather of the 
Nathan Cox who had taken Braxton Craven into his home, 
and Peter Craven was probably the great-grandfather of 
this lad. 

In the time of Nathan Cox the Indians had been 
driven back towards the mountains, the violence of the 
people had been largely suppressed, and their energies 
turned into more peaceful channels. The region of Deep 
River had become noted for the great quantity of farm 
products which the wagoners regularly carried to market. 
No railroad had yet penetrated North Carolina, and the 
most accessible market was Fayetteville, about one hun- 
dred miles distant. 

Nathan Cox was a man of great enterprise. He cleared 
land which he had inherited from his father and built a 
log cabin, a sawmill, barns, and cribs. He planted large 
fields of corn, oats, wheat, and potatoes; he raised horses, 
cows, sheep, chickens, turkeys, and geese; he planted an 
orchard of some four or five hundred trees. Behind the 
house at the bottom of a steep hill was a large rock spring 
shaded by a mulberry tree, where the milk and butter 
were kept and where the washing was done. 

When young Craven entered the household, Cox had 
five children—Stephen, an imbecile, about two years 
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older than Braxton; Rachael, about the same age as Brax- 
ton; Calvin, about the age of six; and two younger ones. 
The fact that Cox was a Quaker and opposed to the own- 
ing of slaves and the further fact of the incompetence of 
his son Stephen probably account for his having put Brax- 
ton—Brack, as he was called—to work earlier and harder 
than otherwise would have been the case. Brack milked 
the cows, brought water, fed the horses, slopped hogs, 
and worked in the field. At night he slept in the loft on 
a pallet. The window of his room was too high from 
the floor through which to see anything but the moon and 
stars. When Brack had been there about a year, Cox 
decided to build a new residence; accordingly, he erected 
in front of the old one a substantial two-story frame build- 
ing having five rooms on the ground floor and two above. 
This house was still standing in 1896. 

As the years went by, Cox cleared more land and en- 
larged his farming operations. He made fifteen or twenty 
barrels of vinegar each year besides large quantities of 
cider. He built a large barn, a corncrib, and wagon-shed 
in front of his house. To the left of the house and near 
the gate of the barnyard «he built a’ blacksmith shop. 
About a half mile distant on a small stream he built a grist- 
mill. He built also a loom-house and a cooperage for 
making barrels, the heads of which were dried in the 
_ kitchen fireplace. To make the farm complete, he con- 
structed a brandy distillery at the bottom of the hill about 
two hundred yards from the spring; brandy at his house 
was almost as abundant as was water: Mr. H. B. Allen, one 
of his neighbors, says that Cox kept it in a pitcher on a 
table for anybody who wanted it; another neighbor re- 
marked that Cox used brandy instead of coffee. The de- 
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mand for spirits in those days being somewhat brisk, he 
put in a second distillery, where he manufactured corn 
whiskey. 

Cox’s wife was a woman of remarkable constitution 
and was as full of energy as her husband: not infrequently 
she would work at the still at night after doing her every- 
day tasks. She cooked, worked at the spinning wheel, 
wove cloth, knitted socks, and in fact made almost all the 
clothing for the household. As one of the neighbors ex- 
pressed it, “She was a woman who wouldn’t stand back 
for anything.” Among other achievements she gave 
birth to fourteen children, eight of whom lived to maturity. 

Young Brack never shirked work. He displayed rest- 
less activity, and would often volunteer when any dis- 
agreeable task was to be done: he was also very obliging. 
Mr. H. B. Allen relates that he was passing Cox’s house 
one day with a load of grist when a heavy storm compelled 
him to stop and that Brack helped him to unload his sacks 
of grain. 

Brack learned to saw logs, run the gristmill, make 
shoes, barrels, candles, brandy, whiskey, and cider. He 
became the village blacksmith and made the ploughs, 
harrows, and horeshoes for the neighborhood. On a visit 
to the homestead in 1896 the writer saw the old shoe 
bench, blocks, awls, etc., and the hackler and scutch used 
in preparing flax, the tin candle moulds, the large cask 
and “tundish” (funnel) for making cider, the spinning 
wheel, and much of the tableware and household furniture 
used by Nathan Cox.” From the first, Brack showed great 
fondness for horses. He gave them special attention and 


developed into an exceptionally good rider and driver. 
7A description of the furniture and tableware, as actually used will 
be found in Chapter III. 
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Cox made frequent trips to Fayetteville and occasional 
trips to Bennettsville and Cheraw, South Carolina. He 
traveled in a four-horse covered wagon loaded with flour, 
liquor, cider, vinegar, potatoes, chickens, eggs, hams, 
turkeys, butter, cheese, etc. When he went to Fayetteville, 
Brack usually accompanied him. The trip required sev- 
eral days’ journeying, and Cox carried along with him a 
tent, camp-stool, frying pan, coffeepot, and a provision 
box full of baked bread, sugar, salt, a few pewter plates, 
cups, and other things necessary to camp life. On one 
occasion they were returning from Fayetteville in com- 
pany with John Parks and his son Hugh, the latter two 
in their own wagon. They camped one night at Tyson’s 
toll bridge; since the spring was a considerable way oft, 
Cox and Parks agreed to go for the water if Brack and 
young Hugh would cook the meat and make coffee. 

On one of these visits to Fayetteville Braxton happened 
to an accident: he fell off the wagon or in some way got 
under one of the horses, which trod on his leg, making 
an ugly and painful cut. He was carried into a store, 
where his wound was dressed. While he was lying on the 
counter in a somewhat sad mood, the merchant gave him 
a spelling book to divert his mind. This was his first book. 
He carried it home with him and made it the cornerstone 
of his education. The injury received from the horse left 
a scar which remained with him throughout life. 

Another incident connected with his wagoning was 
this: one afternoon he delivered a wagonload of lumber 
to a neighbor, and on the way home he was delayed by a 
rainstorm; darkness closed in on him as he was coming 
down the steep hill at the mill. The creek had to be 
crossed on the dam which was barely wide enough for the 
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wagon. While he was hesitating and trembling with fear, 
a light appeared some distance ahead, descending the hill. 
In a few moments Brack saw under the glare of a pine 
torch the face of one of his playmates, who, knowing 
that Brack had not returned, had come down to help him 
across the narrow and dangerous pass. Brack appre- 
ciated this thoughtful assistance very much, and he often 
referred to it afterwards as one of the most valued favors 
he had ever received. 

Speaking of wagoning, I am reminded of the fact that 
Brack hauled the first load of lumber for the cotton fac- 
tory at Cedar Falls. Hugh Parks, then a little boy, also 
did some wagoning for the mill, and said that he often 
saw Brack with his team and his dog. 


CHAPTER II 


BRACK ATTENDS A COUNTRY SCHOOL 


Deeper, deeper let us toil 
In the mines of knowledge; 
Nature’s wealth and learning’s spoil 
Win from school and college; 
Delve we there for richer gems 
Than the stars of diadems. 
—James MonTGomEry 


RACK, having made some progress in his spelling 
book and learning of a school in the neighborhood, 
expressed a desire to attend. Cox gratified this wish and 
sent both him and his second son Calvin, the latter then 
about ten years old. The teacher was Jack Byers, who 
held forth in a log house about two miles away. Byers 
had the reputation for being a good teacher and is said to 
have been an exceptionally fine penman. While he was 
attending school, Brack was required to do the feeding 
morning and evening, to milk the cows, cut the firewood, 
and to tend the mill when it was necessary to grind after 
dark. Mr. Hugh Parks, of Franklinville, says that he 
often took grist to the mill when Brack was running it. 
And Mr. Jackson Craven, living near Ramseur but not 
related to the subject of this biography, says that he was 
at the mill one night and saw Brack gather sticks, make 
a fire, and study his grammar lesson while the mill was 
running. 
Just a few weeks before the close of a session of the 
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school Cox decided to take Brack and a wagonload of prod- 
uce to Fayetteville. Brack was reluctant to go for the 
reason that he had been taking an interest in declamations 
and had prepared a speech for the closing exercises soon 
to take place. At length he persuaded Cox to start a few 
days earlier in order that they might return in time for 
the declamations. Cox and Brack set out with a four-horse 
load of produce. They camped the first night about seven 
miles out and were there met by a number of other wag- 
oners of the neighborhood. Next morning after they had 
gone several miles, they heard the footsteps of a horse 
coming behind them at a rapid pace. The rider stopped 
abruptly at Cox’s wagon; dismounting, he said, “Dad, I 
got bad news: Sis’ Rachel is nigh dead. The pot fell off 
the rack and spilt the scalding water all over her. Ma 
told me to come after you.” Cox told Brack that he would 
go home and return that day if the child was not danger- 
ously hurt but that, if she was, he would send Calvin to 
notify him to bring the wagon home. Taking a horse out 
of the team, Cox hurried away. As the evening drew on 
apace, Brack became very impatient. He was thinking 
that this delay might cause him to miss the declamation 
contest. Finally, he saw Calvin coming over the hill on 
a horse: the message was for Brack to return home. Brack 
was downcast, but in a moment a flash of light passed over 
his face: he told Calvin that he had decided to go on to 
Fayetteville with the load, that he thought he could 
“make out” with three horses, and that he could catch the 
wagons that had gone ahead. Calvin was dumbfounded, 
but Brack, being resolute, cracked his whip and drove 
away. 

There can be no doubt of the truth of this incident; 
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Mrs. James Hutton,* now living at Climax, told the writer 
that her husband joined Craven on this trip and helped 
him to sell his produce. She says Craven was then about 
eleven years old and that he had to stand upon a bucket 
to fasten the collars on the horses. 

The Cox boys and Brack Craven were disciplined to 
hard labor. On a large farm having so many different 
departments there was always plenty to do for every mem- 
ber of the family. The boys, however, had their hours 
for sport and play as well as for work. They pitched horse- 
shoes; played marbles and roly-poly; hunted wild geese, 
ducks, turkeys, rabbits, possums, deer, foxes; killed snakes; 
and fished in all the neighboring streams. They climbed 
trees, swam in the river, and rolled in the hayloft. Brack 
could outrun, outclimb, and outswim any boy in the 
neighborhood.” 

Among the boys of the neighborhood was James A. 
Ellison, who had been hired by Cox to assist in the farm 
work. He was several years older than Brack. One day 
he and Brack were ordered to do some ploughing among 
the young vegetables in the garden patch. Brack played 
the part of a horse and hitched himself to the plough 
while Ellison guided the plough and held the rope. 
Brack took fright at a bumblebee and ran away, tearing 
up cabbages, potato vines, and things in general. There 
is a tradition to the effect that these wild young colts were 
tamed by a liberal application of the limbs of a peach tree. 

Cox was in the habit of giving annual cornshuckings 

*Her grandfather sat on the jury that tried Lewis for the murder of 
Naomi Wise. 
* Statement of his playmate, Olive Craven, to her son, Reverend O. 


Anderson Edwards, now eighty-eight years old, living in Sampson County, 
North Carolina. 
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to which he invited all the men of the surrounding coun- 
try. On these occasions a table would be placed in the 
yard loaded with beef and mutton stews, pumpkin pies, 
cakes, fruit, and so on. Brandy and whiskey would be 
furnished the guests by the jug or bucketful before and 
after eating. Some of the huskers would become so in- 
ebriated that they would fall over in the shucks and go to 
sleep before the supper; when midnight came and the 
crowd dispersed, they would have to be dragged into the 
house and laid upon the floor to sleep off their intoxication. 


CHAPTER III 


IMAGINARY SCENE AT THE COX HOME- 
SEBADIAT THE CLOSE.OF A DAY?S 
WORK 


ET US imagine a scene at the Cox homestead at the 
close of a day’s work in the month of October. The 
boys leave their ploughs in the field and, mounting their 
horses, wend their way homeward followed by Brack’s 
favorite dog. Flocks of wild ducks and geese fly over- 
head. As the boys pass through the woods, a wild deer 
dashes in view and the dog, catching the scent of the 
animal, gives it a chase, making the hills resound with his 
yelp. The cows and sheep come straggling up the lane, 
jingling their bells and lowing and bleating. The swine, 
lingering about the barn gate, are grunting and squealing 
with impatience for their evening food. The turkeys, 
chickens, and guineas are scrambling in the trees and 
quarreling over their roosts. The purple finches, taking 
their evening meal in the cedars, catch the warning and 
flit away to find perches for the night. Now and then 
perhaps the melancholy notes of the whippoorwill rise 
upon the air, echo among the hills, and die away along 
the valley. 

While the boys are watering and feeding the stock, 
Mrs. Cox is busily preparing the supper in the kitchen. 
In a high, wide fireplace are two iron weights like square 
dumbbells, formerly used at the mill, now serving the 
purpose of andirons. A number of hickory sticks laid 
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across these irons are burning with a cheerful blaze. Sus- 
pended over the fire and supported by two iron bars that 
hang down the chimney, is a large iron pot for boiling 
water and stewing meat. On the hearth is an iron oven 
full of biscuits with hot coals under it and hot ashes piled 
upon the lid. A copper coffeepot with steam puffing from 
the spout occupies a place among the coals and ashes in 
front of the fire; resting upon a pile of red-hot coals, is 
a “spider” (a long-handled frying pan with legs) giving 
forth savory odors of ham or fish. Presently the supper 
is spread. The table cover is a tow-cloth of Mrs. Cox’s 
own make. A pewter plate, a cup, a tub-shaped glass, and 
a black-handled knife and fork are placed for each mem- 
ber of the household. A homemade candle in a corroded 
brass holder occupies the center of the table. The meat 
and biscuits are served in heavy flat crock dishes. Some 
cold vegetables saved over from the midday meal and 
some pies that had been cooked in earthen pans are taken 
from the “safe” (a pine cupboard) and placed upon the 
table. The molasses is in a little pewter pot near the 
candle. The sugar is contained in a dark-red earthen jar 
with a light figured border. The milk is in a heavy crock 
pitcher reinforced by two iron bands. 

The supper ready, Mrs. Cox takes from the shelf a 
large cowbell and rings it at the kitchen door. The sum- 
mons is promptly obeyed. As Mr. Cox enters the room, 
he stops near the door, where a pail of fresh water is rest- 
ing upon a little shelf, and, taking a long-handled gourd 
from a nail on the wall, fills his mouth, rinses it, and 
squirts the water upon the ground. The cup part of the 
gourd, having been cracked, is sewed up with coarse flax 
thread. Mrs. Cox pours out the coffee, and the dishes are 
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passed around. The daughter, Rachael, swings a fly- 
brush made of peacock feathers. The conversation turns 
on the amount of work done in the field, the religious 
camp meeting soon to be held, the probable place for the 
next cornhusking, and the prospects for fall marketing. 
A bat lured by the light sails into the room and, after a 
few circuits, darts out a window. Several hounds gather 
about the back door, watching every movement within 
and endeavoring to catch the drift of the conversation. 

The supper is over. Brack takes from the “safe” a 
pone of cold cornbread which has been baked especially 
for the dogs, walks to the door, and throws a hunk to each 
of them. The Cox family is sitting in the large room on 
the left as one enters the house. The floor is bare. The 
ceiling consists simply of the floor above resting upon large 
sleepers. An old clock hangs on the wall in a gilded 
frame, measuring the minutes with a lazy stroke. The 
face of the clock is covered by a glass door, on which is 
painted a medieval castle. Upon the high mantlepiece is 
a long, narrow looking-glass, placed upright, in a walnut 
frame, on the upper part of which is painted a box-shaped 
house and two trees. On either end of the mantle is a 
heavy mahogany-colored crock vase ornamented with a 
wreath of flowers set between two small white encircling 
lines. 

Mrs. Cox is whirling the spinning wheel and telling 
some stories to the younger children of “brer fox and brer 
rabbit.” Her stories of animals awaken in Mr. Cox’s 
mind his own experiences with wild life, and he tells some 
stories of his hairbreadth escapes from a bear and a wolf, 
of his bringing down a fleet deer at long range, and of 
how his hounds outwitted “brer fox.” The fire in his pipe 
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goes out, and the ashes and tobacco fall on his chest. An 
infant lies asleep in a cradle by the bed. Leaning in a 
back corner of the wide fireplace, is a pine torch blazing 
and spluttering and casting fantastic shadows about the 
room. Sitting on the hearth with his back against the wall, 
is Brack Craven with book in hand pondering over his 
lesson. 

Presently the wheel of the spindle stops, and Mrs. 
Cox yawns a long, weary heigh-ho! Rising, she places her 
thread in the drawer of a black walnut bureau about four 
feet high, smooth like a table on top, with two large glass 
knobs to each drawer. Brack closes his book, takes the 
torch into the yard, and rubs it on the ground to extinguish 
the flame. He returns, opens the door to the stairway, 
straggles up the steps, enters a little room, and goes to 
sleep upon a homemade shuck mattress supported by ropes 
stretched across the framework of the bedstead. He goes 
to sleep “perpendicularly,” i.e., “right straight off”; he is 
too tired to dream. 


CHAPTER IV 


BRAXTON’S CONTACTS OUTSIDE THE 
COX FAMILY 


HILE Braxton was living with the Cox family, he 

displayed certain traits which cannot be accounted 
for as the result of contact with any member of the Cox 
family. For instance, he was very playful, the leader of 
fun at picnics and cornhuskings, and he would voluntarily 
help a stranger in loading and unloading heavy logs or 
sacks of grain; most remarkable of all, he had a great de- 
sire for self-improvement. As described in a previous 
chapter, he studied his lessons at night by the light of a 
pine torch placed in the chimney corner, and, when run- 
ning the gristmill at night, he would gather sticks, make 
a fire, and read by its flare. 

Modern psychology teaches that people are not born 
with traits and that whatever general tendencies they may 
display must be accounted for by association with one or 
more individuals who served as models. After a thorough 

inquiry the author of this book has not been able to 
discover anything notable in the characteristics or achieve- 
ments of the Cox family. They were good Quaker 
people, but on the mental side not above the average. 
Braxton was not attached to any member of the family, 
and not one of them had any obvious part in moulding 
his character. 

I have, therefore, made a study of the people of the 
Cox neighborhood and of the surrounding region with the 
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view of trying to discover some outside contacts which 
might explain Braxton’s traits. The region of Cox’s Mills 
was the center of the most violent and bloody conflict 
between Tories and Whigs during the American Rev- 
olution, and the Cox plantation was the camping ground 
for both the Tory and Whig radicals; furthermore, the 
Cox plantation was at one time the recruiting ground and 
camp for one of the most daring, cunning, and murderous 
outlaws in history. 

In the colonial legislature of North Carolina, as also 
that of Virginia, the Tidewater people dominated and 
would not allow the Piedmont people a representation in 
proportion to their numbers; the frontier people, there- 
fore, were dissatisfied with the laws and judicial admin- 
istration of the government and they initiated organiza- 
tions whose members were known as the Regulators to 
reform the government or to defy it. Desperadoes and 
outlaws joined with the Regulators and visited their 
wrath upon the officers of the government and upon any 
citizen who was a loyal subject of the British Crown. 
Governor Tryon sent his deputies and militia into Ran- 
dolph County to suppress these lawless men. In the 
Colonial Records there is an account of the Governor’s 
marching “into the plantations of Husbands, Hunter, and 
several others of the outlawed chiefs of the Regulators” 
and laying them waste. Sometime before this, Husbands, 
Hunter, and others assembled at Hillsborough in the ad- 
joining county, “and in a violent manner went into the 
court house, forcibly carried out some of the attorneys, 
and in a cruel manner beat them. They then insisted that 
the judge proceed to the trial of their leaders, who had 
been indicted at a former court, and that the jury should 
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be taken out of their own party.” The judge escaped in 
the night and left the “court in course.” 

The next day the so-called Regulators took charge of 
the docket and held mock trials. Case No. 12 was “Isaiah 
Hogan (a Tory) vs. Hermon Husbands.” The judgment 
entered on the docket was this: “Hogan pays and be 
damned.” (Husbands was probably a nephew of Her- 
man Cox.) 

In Randolph and in the adjoining counties the Tories 
were so numerous that they organized themselves into 
cavalry companies, and, under the leadership of David 
Fanning, who according to some historians was the most 
daring outlaw in all history, they went on exterminating 
campaigns against all Whigs who were disloyal to the 
British Crown. The following story, written by Braxton 
Craven when he was a young man and published in the 
Evergreen, illustrates the character of this warfare: 

“In 1778 there lived about one mile west of Deep 
River Graveyard, some twelve miles southeast of Ashe- 
boro, a family by the name of Comer—the husband, wife, 
and four children. Mrs. Comer’s friends had all been 
slain by the Indians: from a secure hiding place she had 
seen them scalped, and, after the Indians retired, she wept 
herself to sleep upon the bosom of her lifeless mother. 
From her slumbers she was aroused by the yell of another 
prowling party and would have been slain in turn but for 
the presence of mind to appear as dead until the marauders 
passed by. . . . She could never after that bear to be 
left alone: any noise at night always alarmed her; often 
in the dusk of evening a bush or stump took the form of 
her scalpless father or an armed Indian. One day in 
autumn Comer must needs go from home and could not 
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possibly return till after night. . . . No neighbor lived 
nearer than three miles, and no company except four help- 
less children and a faithful dog could Mrs. Comer have. 
That day was one of anxiety; the very trees in the sur- 
rounding wood looked lonely, and the birds seemed to 
have laid aside their joy to sigh out in mournful notes 
some tale of woe; indeed, massacre and Tory murder was 
apparently the burden of their song. As evening ap- 
proached, the gloom increased. Dark clouds rolled 
athwart the sky; a heavy wind, like lost spirits, mourned 
among the trees, making the uneasy doorshutter sway to 
and fro as if it were prophesying to its lonely inmates of 
the house. The chickens commenced crowing, the owls 
hooted their ominous dirges from a high woodland, and 
the faithful dog whined, walked about uneasily, and occa- 
sionally uttering a long, thrilling howl that rent the poor 
woman’s heart like daggers. The little children, thought- 
less of danger, fell asleep, but Mrs. Comer tried to keep 
them awake for company. A while after nightfall her very 
pulse seemed to cease beating as she heard a stealthy step 
move round the house and low voices in consultation. .. . 
At last a bar fell—she knew her husband was approaching. 
What must she do? Let him approach and fall by the 
assassin’s hand or fly to him and bid him escape for his 
life? Impelled by a wife’s love, she rushed out, and, ere 
she had crossed the yard, was seized by a Tory’s hand and 
hurled to the ground. Startled by her screams, her hus- 
band rushed to her and instantly fell, stabbed to death. 
The ruffians entered the house, plundered it of what they 
wished, and dragged the children out to be slain at their 
father’s side. Meanwhile the mother softly arose and 
hastened through a dark and lonely way to the nearest 
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house. Next day the friends placed the father and chil- 
dren in one grave in Deep River Graveyard. But the 
mother—poor mother!—her heart was broken, her cup 
was full, and soon she reposed beside her loved ones. 

“Stranger, when you visit that venerable place, in the 
southwest corner you will see a little mound: there they 
repose; drop a tear to their memory and breathe a sigh 
to their dust... . The sight of Comer’s old field, as related 
by some old men, has often made children shudder. The 
crowing of chickens after sunset and the howling of dogs 
in dusky twilight are considered bad signs in all that coun- 
try. Every mill-boy will go miles farther rather than 
pass that old field after night. The general belief is that 
under an old mulberry on cloudy evenings a dog may al- 
ways be heard whining, that the sound of voices is ever 
distinct, and that a bear may be heard half a mile distant. 
Always in September, soon after night, a man may be seen 
riding among the pines, which now give a ghost-like ap- 
pearance to the place; five corpses may be seen lying 
where the house stood, and a female may be met on any 
dark night hastening along the ridge road. Though the 
graveyard is near the public road, few persons see it after 
night, for they believe a woman in white may be seen sit- 
ting on that neglected mound and that winding sheets 
wave in the trees.” 

It is indeed very remarkable that the most barbaric 
scenes of the Revolution should have been enacted in a 
region where there were many Quaker families, notable 
for their opposition to war and other means of taking 
human life. The probable explanation is that this region 
was very fertile and inhabited by very thrifty people who 
had a surplus of grain, horses, hogs, and other supplies 
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necessary for provisioning the troops or bandits engaged 
in the bloody conflict. 

In July, 1780, the Revolutionary forces in pursuit of 
these Tories had their headquarters at Cox’s Mills. And 
the next July, when these forces had moved on, the Tory 
Fanning came to Cox’s Mills and organized a company of 
one hundred and fifty men.” Harmon Cox, being a 
Quaker, took no part in the fighting, but one of his sons 
joined the Revolutionary forces with the rank of captain. 
It may have been that Harmon Cox sympathized with the 
patriots and offered them protection and often substantial 
assistance. In less than a year after Fanning was recruit- 
ing at Cox’s Mills, he became enraged because of the sup- 
port given by the Coxes to the rebels and he returned 
there, and as he stated in his diary, “burnt house of 
Captain Cox and that of his father.” 

In September, 1781, just a month before the surrender 
of Cornwallis, Fanning made a surprise attack upon Hills- 
boro, then the seat of colonial government, captured and 
carried off to prison Governor Burke and two hundred 
citizens. 

After the surrender of Cornwallis the warfare in the 
region of Cox’s Mills continued with increasing fury. In 
March, 1782, Fanning went to the house of Colonel Bal- 
four, cut, bruised, and dragged the women from the house 
and, as the colonel emerged, sent two bullets through his 
head. Then, as he wrote in his diary: “We also wounded 
another of his men. We then proceeded to their colonel’s 
(Collier’s), belonging to the said county of Randolph. On 
our way we burned several rebels’ houses, and catched 


1 Ashe’s History of North Carolina, 1, 617. 
? Ibid., 1, 681. * [bid., I, 708. 
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several prisoners. . . . It was late before we got to Col- 
lier’s. He made his escape, having received three balls 
through his shirt. But I took care to destroy the whole 
of his plantation. I then... came to one Captain John 
Bryan’s ... I told him that if he would come out of the 
house, I would give him parole, which he refused... . 
With that I immediately ordered the house to be set on 
fire... As soon as he saw the flames increasing, he called 
out to me, and desired me to spare his house for his wife’s 
and children’s sake, and he would walk out with his arms 
in his hands. I immediately answered him that if he 
walked out, his house should be saved for his wife and 
children. When he came out he said, ‘Here, damn you, 
here I am.’ With that he received two balls through his 
body. He came out with his gun cocked and his sword 
at the same time .. . I proceeded on to one Major Dugin’s 
house, and destroyed all his property, and all the rebel 
officers’ property for a distance of forty miles.” 

This same year, 1782, Fanning made several attempts 
to capture and kill Charles Bruce, who lived in the ad- 
joining county of Guilford, who in 1776 was appointed by 
the Provisional Congress to purchase arms and ammuni- 
tion for the Continental army, and who later was ap- 
pointed by the Council of State as recruiting officer for his 
section. 

Fanning and his squad of horsemen would attempt to 
surprise and seize the hated Bruce by appearing at his 
home at an unexpected hour. In order to elude pursuit, 
Bruce dug a deep ditch from the rear of his house to a 
near-by thickly timbered hill, and, when the horsemen 
were seen or heard approaching, he would escape by way 
of this ditch and remain away until his wife signalled his 
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return by hoisting a white handkerchief upon a pole in 
the backyard. 

At noon one day when the family was at dinner Mrs. 
Bruce saw the horsemen rushing towards the house at a 
furious pace and, before her husband could make his exit, 
the footsteps of the men were heard on the porch. Mr. 
Bruce had time only to rush up the stairway and hide 
behind the door which stood open at a landing, half way 
up, where the stairway turned. Fanning and his men en- 
tered the house and searched every nook and corner, but 
did not think to look behind this door. On another sur- 
prise visit Fanning was so enraged over his failure to find 
his victim that he took Bruce’s twelve-year-old son into 
the yard and threatened to cut his throat if he did not 
disclose the whereabouts of his father.* 

Such were some of the scenes of barbarous warfare 
waged in the Deep River section even after the surrender 
of Cornwallis. One might reasonably infer from this long 
record of barbarity among the people in the region of 
Cox’s Mills that it was not a favorable locality for devel- 
oping in any young man superior mental or moral char- 
acter. It does not appear that Braxton up to the age of 
fifteen was at all influenced by any one outside of the Cox 
neighborhood, unless we might except his first school- 
teacher, Jack Byers, who was reputed to be an expert 
penman and who may have been responsible for Braxton’s 
excellent penmanship. It does not appear that Braxton 
came in contact with a single individual who was obviously 
a good model for him. Why, then, should he not have 
remained unheard of as millions of other young men even 


*This Charles Bruce was my great-great-grandfather; my mother told 
me of these incidents. 
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of better circumstances have so remained? With his lack 
of parental support and the excessive and exhausting work 
which was imposed upon his youth, why should he not at 
the age of sixteen, when he separated from the Cox fam- 
ily, have been inclined to associate himself with some of 
the wanton and lawless people who still survived in that 
region? 

. When one considers the people he came in contact 
with, one would expect him to have acquired the very 
opposite traits from those which he had in fact developed. 
Let us consider what traits we might have expected him 
to acquire from Mrs. Cox. The psychoanalyst informs 
us that a mother (real or foster) is apt to be jealous of 
a child that receives a noticeable attention and affection 
from another person and that this jealousy is often trans- 
formed into a hatred of the child. Judging from the 
evident popularity of Brack among his playmates in com- 
parison to that of her herself or of her own children, one 
would imagine that she had a feeling of jealousy towards 
Brack and that, if she did, her hatred attitude, as the 
psychoanalysts assert, was apt to infect the child, giving it 
an attitude of hatred towards people in general. 

The psychoanalysts say also that a child which has been 
subjected to an oppressive and repressive parental author- 
ity generally acquires a rebellious spirit which in adult 
life may lead to a hatred of all restraints or authority. 
“Such children,” says Flugel, “as they grow up, may be 
prevented from profiting to the desirable extent by the 
wisdom and experience of past ages, as represented in the 
traditions and dictates of authority and (what is worse) 
may even become unfit for taking their place in any 
scheme of harmonious social life, through inability to sub- 
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mit to the degree of individual subordination, which such 
social life inevitably demands.° 

“There can be little doubt that much of the general 
resistance to, and intolerance of, authority, that may be 
exhibited by certain individuals, or at times by whole sec- 
tions of a community (or even by whole peoples) derives 
its motive power from a persistence in the unconscious of 
parent hatreds of this kind. A very considerable propor- 
tion of criminal actions in the individual are also due to 
the same unconscious source, the still existing desire to 
resist the authority of the parents finding outlet in a dis- 
placed form in infringements of the laws, conventions, or 
regulations imposed by the authority of society or of the 
States” 

Well then, we are at last inclined to turn back to 
Braxton’s mother as the only companion who could ex- 
plain his traits. But we know almost nothing of her, and 
her son Braxton could have remembered very little of her. 
So the question now arises, Is there any way of finding 
out what her traits were although we may have no record 
of her whatever? The answer is yes; thanks to the recent 
development of the science of psychoanalysis, we can 
know quite accurately the traits of a parent, especially in 
the case of orphanage, by the traits of the child. Follow- 
ing the method of the psychoanalyst, let us now see what 
sort of picture we can draw of Braxton’s mother as re- 
flected in his own traits. 


°J. C. Flugel, The Psycho-Analytic Study of the Family, p. 46. 
® [bid., p. 119. 


CHAPTER V 


BRAXTON’S EARLY TRAITS EXPLAINABLE 
ONLY AS ACQUIRED FROM HIS 
MOTHER 


UMMING up all of the influences that were brought 

to bear upon Braxton up to his fifteenth year, we have 
found nothing which would explain his outstanding char- 
acteristics; we therefore turn to his mother as their only 
possible source. This might seem to be a fruitless search 
as we know very little of her traits; but the science of 
psychoanalysis renders it possible to infer the character of a 
mother from the early traits of her child. We now know 
that most children, before they reach the age of seven, 
acquire certain attitudes or fixations of behavior which last 
through life. 

The degree of dependence of a child upon its. parents 
is one of the factors which determines its character. Over- 
bearing parents may develop in the child a fixation of 
hatred which may persist through adult life and manifest 
itself in a general antagonism to people and institutions; 
too much parental oversight, direction, or coddling may 
prevent the child from developing self-control so that in 
adult life it may become timid, fearful of responsibility, 
and too much absorbed in its own comfort, rendering it 
incapable of initiative and of adaptability to social life.* 
Morally, the child so conditioned is apt to become habit- 
uated to reliance upon the judgment of others and in- 

*Flugel, of. cét., chap. iv. 
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capable of the moral growth which requires continuous 
modification of ethical standards “to suit the ever chang- 
ing flow of circumstances and the widening experience of 
life.”* If the parent is neither too domineering nor too 
indulgent, the child will develop a normal self-control 
and feel self-confident and courageous in coping with the 
everyday problems of life. 

Another way in which children are usually moulded 
by their parents is through their unconscious assimilation 
of their parents’ ideals, aspirations, and standards.* Every 
child in the process of its development undergoes a process 
of repression of its primitive egoistic tendencies and of 
finding an outlet for them in forms of behavior which are 
ethical or socially advantageous: in other words, the child 
is transformed from an egoist to an altruist or is elevated 
from a low to a high moral level only through a process 
of repressions, inhibitions, and restraints. But in many 
cases the repressions are too great or, from lack of paren- 
tal discipline, they do not take place. And any excess or 
deficiency of restraint often causes the psychic energy of 
the child to be misdirected, leading to defective social 
adaptability and, in some cases, to vice, crime, or insanity.* 

While I believe that there is more fiction and “bunk” 
in the science of psychoanalysis (or psychiatry) than in 
any other science, I am convinced that, rationally under- 
stood, it contains fundamental truths of great sociological 
importance. I do not doubt that a competent psycho- 
analyst could study what is known of Braxton Craven up 
to his fifteenth year and form a fairly accurate judgment 
as to the character of his mother. I do not presume to be 


* Ibid., p. 44. * Ibid., p. 63. 
* Arthur P. Noyes, Modern Clinical Psychiatry, chaps. iii, iv, and xxvii. 
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able to do this, but, nevertheless, I will venture to state 
what seems to me might be inferred from Braxton’s early 
traits as to the personality of his mother. 

It was the general testimony of those who remembered 
the youthful Brack that he never shirked work and that he 
had a good deal of initiative: “He displayed restless 
activity and often volunteered when any disagreeable task 
was to be done.” 

This trait indicates that his mother was a woman of 
normal, if not of superior, intelligence because she neither 
overindulged nor overcoddled her boy in a way to pre- 
vent his development of self-reliance. It may be argued 
that, on account of her having to work for a living, she 
was obliged to leave him to amuse himself and that his 
self-reliance, his absence of any timidity, and his evident 
delight in exercising his powers were due to accidental cir- 
cumstances and not at all to any wisdom on the part of his 
mother; but, according to my observation, a neglected 
child is as apt to become dependent and helpless as an over- 
petted one. Self-control cannot be self-acquired: it is a 
gradual process requiring much persuasion and artfulness 
in offering substitutes for parental presence and guidance. 

Another of Braxton’s traits was that he was “very 
obliging.” Mr. H. B. Allen relates that he was passing 
the Cox house one day with a load of grist when a heavy 
storm came up and that Brack “helped him to unload his 
sacks of grain.”° Why did not Cox or his son Calvin 
volunteer for this drenching work? 

The reader will recall the incident related in Chapter 
I of the thoughtfulness of Brack’s playmate in coming to 


° The Life of Braxton Craven, 1st ed., p. 19. 
® Ibid. 
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his rescue one night by bringing a torch when Brack had 
to drive his team across a narrow dam. It goes without 
saying that this solicitude for Brack was due to his unfail- 
ing kindness to his playmate; it is quite likely that Brack 
had helped him to mend a broken piece of harness or to 
load and unload the heavy logs or sacks of grain when he 
came to the sawmill or gristmill. 

Once when a neighbor boy, James Ellison, had been 
hired by Cox to help in ploughing the garden, he and 
Brack entered into a horse play. “Craven played the part 
of the horse while Ellison guided the plow and held the 
rope.”’ This little incident shows that even in play Brack 
was disposed to take the heavier burden upon himself. 
There seems to be no way of accounting for his disposition 
to be helpful and obliging except as an unconscious ex- 
pression of the same disposition in his mother. 

The psychiatrist Flugel holds that the impression or 
idealism which a child receives from a parent is apt to be 
that which the child received in its youth and not that of 
the parent as later known. If the child at an early age 
comes to regard its mother as “one of unsurpassable 
beauty, tenderness, and mercy” and as an “ever available 
source of comfort and protection in the face of difficulties 
and dangers of an unknown and often hostile world, this 
idealization will have a tendency to project itself into the 
child and will be especially liable to exercise a potent in- 
fluence in all cases where the parent in question dies 
young.” 

The inference would therefore seem to be that Ann 
Craven was in the first place a woman of superior intelli- 
gence, and this inference is supported by the fact that the 


" Thid. ®Flugel, of. cit., p. 55. 
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Cravens of Randolph County from the days of the earliest 
pioneers to the present have been above the average in 
ability and in moral standing. It is very probable that 
Ann was a beautiful personality, very tender and an ever 
present help in trouble. Braxton must have constantly 
seen her not only doing things cheerfully for him but for 
others; and this picture, though obliterated from his 
youthful memory, remained as a fixation in his subcon- 
scious mind. If we can imagine the scene of their parting 
and her saying something like this, “Braxton, my son, you 
go to live among strangers. If you are kind and helpful 
to others, they will be so to you,” we can understand that 
this outstanding trait which characterized the son through- 
out life was an unconscious reflection of the same trait in 
his mother. 

Another conspicuous trait of the youthful Craven was 
his aspiration and urge to self-improvement. When he was 
about fifteen years old, he was much interested in declama- 
tion, and he persuaded Cox to start on a certain trip to 
market some days earlier than had been planned in order 
that he might deliver an oration at the closing exercises 
of the school. Later when Brack was teaching a school of 
his own, he was, as one of his pupils said to the author 
of this book, “a powerful man to study.” An ordinary 
teacher would hardly write out and preserve as Brack did 
all the problems of the text in arithmetic that he was 
using. The ordinary teacher would not be seen and heard 
at the near-by spring reading passages from the Bible and 
from other books and repeating them by heart in order to 
cultivate his memory and store up knowledge. 

This urge towards self-improvement was certainly not 
awakened in Brack by any example in the Cox family and 
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can be explained only as a subconscious ignition from the 
same spark in his mother: his mother had made a desperate 
effort to retrieve her misfortune and make for herself and 
her children a respected place in the community. She 
gave up the discrediting work of a domestic servant, rented 
a house, and lived an independent life by the skill of her 
fingers in spinning, weaving, and making garments for the 
neighbors: “After supper when her children had been put 
to bed, she would spin or sew far into the night by the 
light of candles or a lightwood fire. She worked too hard 
and broke herself down. The neighbors tried to persuade 
her not to overwork.’” 

It has often been observed that an ignorant and aban- 
doned woman will have a superambition for her child; 
probably such a mother, deeply feeling her own depriva- 
tion, is the more solicitous that her child should not suffer — 
it. Victor Hugo no doubt often made the same observa- 
tion, for he has given us in the character of Fantine a 
notable instance of the extreme sacrifice which a derelict 
mother will make for her child. 

One of the most striking of Braxton’s traits was his 
cheerfulness and playfulness. He was playful as a child 
and as a schoolteacher. He was the leader of merriment 
at picnics and other social gatherings. In later life when 
he was overburdened and worried, he knew how to un- 
bend: he loved to play with his children and young people 
generally; in any social group he was usually in a facetious 
mood. Mrs. Ella Carr Peacock, daughter of Professor 
Carr of Old Trinity, says that, when she was a young girl, 
Dr. Craven “used to plan all of our amusements, parties, 


* Statement of Olive Craven, a playmate of Brack, to her son, Rev- 
erend O. Anderson Edwards, now living in Sampson County, N. C. 
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games and picnics.” Professor Charles W. Edwards, of 
Duke University, whose parents lived at Trinity, recalls 
when a lad that Dr. Craven used to take him on his knee 
and amuse him with stories. In all of his writings one 
can notice the playfulness of his mind in its evident delight 
in reaching out for metaphor. Even a few hours before 
his death, in an ill-state of health, he was in a most play- 
ful spirit and was the entertainer for those who sat round 
the domestic hearth. Anyone who knew him well might 
truthfully say in the language of one of Shakespeare’s 
characters: 
A merrier man, 
Within the limit of becoming mirth, 


I never spent an hour’s talk withal. 
—Love’s Labour’s Lost. 


This playful disposition of Braxton’s would indicate 
that his mother was very affectionate and very fond of 
playing with him. If a child is habitually good-natured 
and playful, it must be that he is very fond of his mother, 
for nothing is so characteristic of both young and old 
people as their disinclination to play with anyone they do 
not like. A mother who often laughs and plays with her 
child would develop in it the type of person of Braxton 
Craven. 

Lo! at the couch where infant beauty sleeps, 

Her silent watch the mournful mother keeps; 

She, while the lovely babe unconscious lies, 

Smiles on her slumbering child with pensive eyes, 

And weaves a song of melancholy joy— 

“Sleep, image of thy father, sleep, my boy: 

No lingering hour of sorrow shall be thine i 
rae ae ie 
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When summoned from the world and thee, 
I lay my head beneath the willow-tree, 
Wilt thou, sweet mourner! at my stone appear, 
And soothe my parted spirit lingering near? 


Or, wilt thou come, at evening hour, to shed 
The tears of memory o’er my narrow bed; 
With aching temples on thy hand reclined, 
Muse on the last farewell I leave behind, 
Breathe a deep sigh to winds that murmur low, 
And think on all my love, and all my woe?” 


—Thomas Campbell’s The Mother. 


CHAPTER VI 


AT THE AGE OF FIFTEEN BRAXTON LEAVES 
THE COX FAMILY TO BECOME HIs 
OWN MASTER 


T THE age of fifteen Braxton decided to leave the 

Cox family and thereafter to be his own master. He 

was now face-to-face with one of the most vital of prob- 

lems—a problem that all young men have to face sooner 
or later, that of choosing an occupation. 

Auguste Comte, the founder of sociology, thought that 
the choice of an occupation was a fateful event in every 
man’s life and that the day of one’s entrance upon his 
career should be made impressive by a public ceremony 
and thereafter annually commemorated in like manner as 
one’s birthday or wedding day. Many considerations 
enter into this decision, and among them the following 
are especially important. The first is to decide why or 
for what purpose one takes up a particular kind of work. 
The purpose may be primarily to make money to satisfy 
one’s miscellaneous wants or to do a kind of work because 
one likes it or because the work is needed to be done. If 
the purpose is of the first kind, all the consequences of it 
are likely to be bad. Ruskin once thought deeply on this 
problem and wrote about it in these words: 

It is physically impossible for a well-educated, intellectual, 
or brave man to make money the chief object of his thoughts— 


as physically impossible as it is for him to make his dinner the 
principal object of them. All healthy people like their dinners, 
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but their dinner is not the main object of their lives. All healthy- 
minded people like making money—ought to like it and to enjoy 
the sensation of winning it; but the main object of their life is 
not money; it is something better than money. A good soldier, 
for instance, mainly wishes to do his fighting well. He is glad 
for his pay—very properly so, and justly grumbles when you keep 
him ten years without it—still, his main motive of life is to 
win battles, not to be paid for winning them. So of clergymen. 
They like pew-rents, and baptismal fees, of course; but yet, if 
they are brave and well educated, the pew-rent is not the sole 
object of their lives, and the baptismal fee is not the sole purpose 
of the baptism; the clergymen’s object is essentially to baptize and 
preach, not be paid for preaching. So of doctors. ‘They like 
fees, no doubt—ought to like them; yet if they are brave and 
well educated, the entire object of their lives is not fees. They, 
on the whole, desire to cure the sick; and—if they are good doc- 
tors, and the choice were fairly put to them—would rather cure 
their patient, and lose their fee, than kill him and get it. And 
so with all other brave and rightly-trained men; their work is 
first, their fee second—very important always, but still second. 

You cannot serve two masters; you must serve one or the 
other. If your work is first with you and your fee second, work 
is your master and the Lord of work, who is God. But if your 
fee is first with you and your work second, fee is your master 
and the Lord of Fee, who is the Devil. 

Whenever money is the principal object of life with either 
man or nations, it is both got ill and spent ill; and does harm 
both in getting and spending; but when it is not the principal 
object, it and all other things will be well got and well spent. 
And here is the test with every man.* 


If money or reward must be a secondary considera- 
tion, then the first consideration must be to find work 
which one likes and is needed to be done. One should not 
wait for something to turn up as Micawber did, or take 
just any work that offers itself. Such work can never be 

* Crown of Wild Olive. 
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done well. “Now, nobody,” says Ruskin, “does anything 
well that he cannot help doing: work is only well done 
when it is done with a will, and no man has a thoroughly 
sound will unless he knows he is doing what he should 
and is in his place.” 

Ruskin goes on to say that, when one has found the 
work he likes and it is needed to be done, he must do it 
justly, in a way which does not subtract from the life of 
another in body or soul. ‘Do justice to your brother (you 
can do that, whether you love him or not), and you will 
come to love him. But do injustice to him, because you 
don’t love him, and you will hate him. The question 
with us every morning is, not how to do the gainful thing 
but how to do the just thing. Work should be honest, 
useful, and cheerful. In order for it to be cheerful it 
must be done in the spirit of a child; i.e., with modesty, 
faithfulness, love, and generosity.” 

Would one expect an orphan boy of fifteen to make 
a wise choice of an occupation when he had not heard of 
a Ruskin, had not seen half-a-dozen books of any kind, 
had no knowledge of the world round him except what 
he learned at the plough, in the covered wagon, at the 
forge, gristmill, the whiskey distillery, and a few market 
towns? If Braxton had been ambitious to make money 
and become distinguished by his possession of material 
goods, the most promising business perhaps would have 
been whiskey distilling; the next most inviting business 
would have been the running of a gristmill: the region of 
Randolph County was noted for its production of corn 
and wheat, and the men who owned mills along Deep 
River earned great wealth and distinction. If owning a 

* Ibid. * Thid. 
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mill was too much to hope for, there were good oppor- 
tunities in ordinary farming; with his energy and experi- 
ence, Braxton could have been a very prosperous farmer. 

There was nothing very inviting in the direction of 
a professional career. The country doctor was paid mainly 
in provisions, and, if he collected enough cash to supply 
coffee, sugar, and clothing for his family, he was doing 
well. When Braxton was a lad, my grandfather was a 
country doctor in the adjoining country and, while he 
made a good living, he was not able to accumulate prop- 
erty. Doctors were scarce, and the roads so bad that they 
had to go about on horseback or in a sulky and could not 
serve people who lived more than twenty miles away. 
Probably Braxton had never seen more than one doctor. 

The profession of preaching was hardly more prom- 
ising from the standpoint of pecuniary reward. The 
Quakers paid nothing for their preachers and the Meth- 
odists next to nothing. 

As for the profession of teaching, the prospects for 
earning a fortune were not more alluring. Country 
schoolteachers received approximately two hundred dol- 
lars a year and firewood.* Doctors and preachers were 
better paid than teachers because they were generally 
older men having families and could take their pay in 
provisions. 

Why should Braxton Craven have decided in favor of 
teaching? If money considerations did not determine his 
decision, what knowledge had he that would lead him to 
believe that education was the greatest need in the world? 
His book knowledge was limited to a Bible, a spelling 
book, and the elementary texts in arithmetic and gram- 


* The Life of Braxton Craven, 1st ed., p. 40. 
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mar. From the Bible he learned something of human 
history and of the perpetual struggle between the good 
and the bad. But the knowledge which was most valuable 
to him, as to all people who had lived before him, was 
that which came from observation and tradition. He had 
seen human cupidity exploiting the innocent girl, the 
orphan, the widow and the ignorant man, the unfortunate 
man, and the man who was poor in worldly goods. He 
had seen the havoc wrought in his neighborhood by the 
whiskey and brandy which he himself had helped to dis- 
till. At cornhuskings at the Cox place he had helped to 
drag men into the house to sleep off their intoxication. 
He had driven wagons to market loaded with barrels of 
brandy. What he thought of this debauchery may be 
gleaned from an oration which he wrote at the age of 
twenty-five for one of his pupils containing these lines: 

“What is, or what can be, worse than to behold a man 
loading his brandy wagon for South Carolina? Ashamed 
or afraid to sell at home, he moves to parts distant. 

“Gentlemen, if my indignation rises at all, it is at the 
business of this inhuman traffic. See the cloud gathering 
in all these upper counties; onward it moves; virtue re- 
tires, men’s souls become articles of traffic and perdition 
is sold at the cart tail.” 

There were kind-hearted and honest people in the 
Cox neighborhood, but they were preoccupied in the 
selfish pursuit of worldly goods, with few who had the 
vision of a higher life and none to exemplify it. 

As Brack sat round the fire in the Cox home, he 
heard stories of pioneer life in Randolph County, the 


°Declaimed by W. L. Burney of Randolph County and printed in the 
Randolph Herald, April 6, 1847. 
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story of the kidnapping of Amy Cox by the Indians and 
of many fights between the Indians and the whites; the 
story of the outrages of the Regulators and of the Whigs 
and Tories of the Revolutionary times; the story of the 
burning of the Cox home and of the slaughter of the 
Comer family. And he heard the story of Naomi Wise, 
an orphan girl, who was betrayed and drowned in Deep 
River by her heartless lover.° 

It seems very reasonable to believe, in Braxton’s case, 
that his chief reason for choosing education as his life 
work was a deep sense of the need of better men and 
women in his part of the world. And what he had ob- 
served or learned of life in Randolph County not only 
led him to choose teaching as a career but also accounts 
for the fact that he regarded character building as the 
main function of the teacher. We know from a state- 
ment he made later in life that he never had but one 
ambition and that was as he expressed it “to make men.” 
He did not believe in taking up any kind of work as a 
makeshift but that a man should have but one vocation 
and that it should be carried on where it is most needed 
and with an absorbing interest that would last throughout 
one’s life. 

So, there can be no doubt of the fact that, when Brax- 
ton began teaching at the age of sixteen, he had decided 
on that as his life work, that he considered education in 
Randolph County as the most necessary need, and that 
the preparation of young men for their life work inter- 
ested him above everything else. 

Accordingly, he got up a subscription school of twenty- 
five or thirty pupils and taught in a log house 18 x 20 at 


° Braxton Craven wrote the story of Naomi, which was printed in the 
first edition of Dowd’s The Life of Braxton Craven, 
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Solomon York’s plantation, about three miles distant from 
the Cox place. Mr. Hugh Parks of Franklinville, whom 
I have interviewed, was one of Craven’s pupils. He said 
that Craven was an excellent teacher, and he showed me a 
manuscript containing every example in Pike’s Arithmetic 
worked out in Craven’s handwriting. Mr. Parks was the 
first pupil that Craven carried through the intricacies of 
that book. While teaching this school Craven boarded 
with John Allen, whose son, H. B. Allen, a pupil in the 
school, told me that Craven was “a wonderful man to 
study” and that all the boys liked him. He related that 
one winter afternoon Braxton got information that the 
boys were going to demand a “treat’’; to meet the situa- 
tion he went to Nathan Cox’s farm, purchased a bag of 
apples and hid it in the fork of a tree near the schoolhouse. 
Next morning the door was barred and the boys met him 
with a demand that he either “treat” or submit to be tied. 
The rope was produced and Craven, humoring the joke, 
broke off and ran through the woods, the boys pursuing. 
He took care to pass by the tree where he had hid the 
apples. The boys seeing the apples, ceased the chase and 
fell to eating them. In a short time the teacher came 
back, and the door was opened; however, he dismissed the 
school and joined the boys in a day of frolic, running, 
jumping, playing “stick-a-my-ree” and the like. 

Mr. Hugh Parks says that he often heard Craven at 
the spring near the schoolhouse practicing the Scriptures 
by reading a chapter and repeating it by heart; he says 
also that Craven never used the whip. 

The succeeding winter he taught a six-months sub- 
scription school at Holly Spring, a few miles from Ram- 
seur. While teaching here, he boarded with Kindred 
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Craven (a fact which the writer learned from the widow 
who lived near Climax and also from Henry Craven, now 
living one mile from Ramseur). In vacation time Brax- 
ton earned additional money by doing farm work or work 
at a sawmill or gristmill. 

While much occupied with work he found time for 
relaxation: he attended weddings, cornhuskings, and the 
religious and political meetings and visited among the 
neighbors. Mr. Henry Craven, above quoted, said that 
Braxton was a frequent visitor at his home. 

So now we see this young orphan boy, with his cargo 
of ideas, launching his bark upon the great sea of life, 
knowing his mission and supporting it with resolution. 


CHAPTER VII 


BRAXTON HAS TO MAKE UP HIS MIND AS TO 
THE MEANING OF THE UNIVERSE AND 
HIS PART IN IT 


Are we a piece of machinery, which, like the Aeolian harp, passive, takes the 
impression of the passing accident? Or do these workings argue something within 
us above the trodden clay? —LeETTeER oF RogerT Burns to Mrs. DuNLop 


RAXTON had now arrived at an age when he had 
to answer a very important question, to-wit: What 
was the meaning of the universe in which he was living 
and what was his relation to it? Everyone who attains 
to maturity has to face and answer that question. 
Everyone has to decide which of two kinds of phe- 
nomena is the controlling factor in his own life and in the 
universe. The one kind is what we call material; the 
other is nonmaterial or what we often call spiritual, such 
as consciousness, intelligence, appreciation of truth and 
beauty, and the aspiration for loveliness of character. Is 
the spiritual factor an evolution of the material, originat- 
ing without consciousness or planning, or is it infinite and 
eternal, creating and ever controlling the material? Is 
intelligence, which we all concede to be of a higher order 
than matter, to be explained by the lower or is the lower 
to be explained by the higher? Which is the more du- 
rable?. There is no possible escape from this question, 
and the way in which one reacts to it goes far in determin- 
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ing how much or how little one gets out of life or con- 
tributes to the lives of others. 

There seem to be just three possible ways of reacting 
toit. The first is to view the universe as merely the play of 
blind forces. The progress of science has led many people 
to believe that there is no place for a supernatural power in 
a universe governed by invariable laws. Auguste Comte 
was of this belief, and many men of distinction have fol- 
lowed his lead. In Russia this belief, called atheism, 
seems to predominate among the ruling class. Some 
atheists are inclined to discount the intelligence of any 
one who believes in, or gives serious thought to, any- 
thing supposed to be spiritual or divine. The second 
way of reacting to the question is to regard it with in- 
difference or to arrive at no decision in reference to it. 
The people of this class are generally preoccupied with 
whatever immediate interest they may find in life. They 
either feel indifferent to the question or they think of it 
so lightly or intermittently that they do not know what 
they believe about it. The third way of reacting to the 
question is to view the universe as animated by some 
kind of creative or co-ordinating energy. All religions 
have been based upon this point of view, and most people 
throughout history have been animated by some kind of 
religious faith. 

Man’s conception of the character of this creative or 
spiritual energy has undergone changes through the ages. 
At present most educated people believe that this spiritual 
energy acts in accordance with what we know as invariable 
natural laws. The recognition of such laws has not pro- 
hibited even some of the most ardent devotees of science 
from having a spiritual conception of the universe; the 
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fact is that many eminent men of science are very spir- 
itually minded or, we might say, religiously minded. For 
instance, Charles Darwin once wrote: “No man can stand 
in the tropic forests without feeling that they are tem- 
ples filled with the various productions of the God of 
nature and that there is more in man than the breath of 
his body.” Professor Edwin C. Conklin, a learned 
biologist, said in this connection: “It was objected to 
Newton’s law of gravity that it drove God out of his 
universe and put a law in his place. This same objection 
has been made by many opponents of the laws of devel- 
opment and evolution; and yet a natural law is only a 
stated, fixed, settled method or process, and surely there 
is no more evidence of divine power in a chaotic and 
capricious universe than in an orderly and lawful one. On 
the other hand, if the universe were a chaos instead of a 
cosmos, it might be taken to mean that there is no God 
and that everything is the result of chance. The very 
existence of order seems to imply some other governance 
than chance.” 

Professor Clarence M. Case, in his book, Social Process 
and Social Progress, argues that religion is the only basis 
for a rational conception of progress. “According to the 
naturalistic conception of the universe,” he says, “nothing 
in the universe possesses an abiding value or meaning of 
any sort whatever. The energies of our solar system will 
fail, the sun will be dimmed, and the earth, tideless and 
inert, will no longer tolerate the race which for a moment 
disturbed its solitude. Nor will anything be the better for 
all that the human race has striven for. No one can affirm 
that the human species, the social order, or the world as 

*Edward H. Cotton, Has Science Discovered God?, p. 86. 
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a whole will continue to develop toward higher levels 
rather than lower without an exercise of faith in some 
ongoing aspect of the universe which guarantees the per- 
manency of the values of existence. But such a belief is 
essentially religious; so we are led to the conclusion that 
apart from the religious attitude as herein defined no 
such thing as progress can be logically conceived or even 
consistently believed in.” 

Furthermore, Professor Case contends that religious 
faith is an important factor in the fitness for survival in 
the struggle for life. It has survived because it inspires 
optimism and the will to overcome all obstacles: “The 
fact that God is not found at the bottom of a test tube or 
at the end of a logical syllogism does not diminish the 
supreme necessity of religion for the ongoing daily life 
of the world. There is a value, a real good of life which 
religion has contributed, and its conservation or sublima- 
tion must be provided for in any rounded theory of social 
progress.” 

Albert Einstein, the author of the theory of relativity, 
asserts that “the cosmic religious experience is the strong- 
est and the noblest driving force behind scientific re- 
search .. .” and “that the only deeply religious people of 
our largely materialistic age are the earnest men of 
research.” 

Lord Bacon, in one of his essays, remarked: “It is 
true that a little philosophy inclineth man’s mind to 
atheism, but depth in philosophy bringeth men’s minds 
about to religion.” 

I cite the views of these eminent men of science not 


*P. 258. 
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to support any conviction of my own but to enable the 
reader to see the point of view of Braxton Craven. I 
consider that a biography has value only in the degree 
that it enables the reader to enter fully into the feeling 
and thought of the character portrayed. 

But whatever may be our individual way of viewing 
the universe, we should be fair enough to judge every 
other man’s way of viewing it by the age in which he lived. 
In Braxton Craven’s time most people were religiously 
inclined. The period from 1750 to 1850 was notable for 
its religious evangelism. It was a period of extraordinary 
opportunity for the individual man to make his fortune. 
The people of the overcrowded countries of Europe were 
migrating to the colonies then flourishing in India, Africa, 
and America, where, land being free or cheap, any enter- 
prising man could make his fortune. The prosperity of 
the colonies stimulated manufacturing in the mother coun- 
tries, and there many men became rich. This new opulent 
class, known as the bourgeoisie, became powerful enough 
to overthrow monarchy and to set up a republican form 
of government in America and in France. The resulting 
political freedom and economic opportunity inspired the 
people with great aspiration and optimism, and those who 
achieved success, having arisen from a condition of pov- 
erty and dependence, felt a sympathy for their fellow- 
workers; a notable characteristic of the time, therefore, 
was its humanitarianism. There had never before been a 
period when the people were so generally disposed to be 
neighborly and helpful to each other. The religious 
people, animated by this humanitarian spirit, became very 
evangelistic, and all of the sects, especially the Quakers, 
Moravians, Methodists, and Baptists, sent missionaries to 
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every frontier country. Their aim was to carry the gospel 
to every living soul. 

In the Cox community in Randolph County this mis- 
slonary spirit was very strong. The Quakers held fre- 
quent meetings, which were attended by people from all 
parts of the county. All Quakers were preachers and 
missionaries, i.e., they had no authorized preachers, but 
each member of the society, whether man or woman, 
prayed and exhorted as the spirit prompted. The Meth- 
odists had licensed preachers who in frontier countries 
usually had charge of a circuit of congregations. 

DeTocqueville, a Frenchman who visited this country 
in 1830 and wrote that great book, Democracy in America 
(Braxton Craven was then eight years old), was much 
impressed with the religious character of the people. He 
thought that the deep interest of the frontier people in 
religion and their tendency to give way to it in violent 
outbursts of emotion were the result of their preoccupation 
with material pursuits and of their isolation and lack of 
emotional stimulation, which city people find in literature, 
arts, the drama, etc. 

Braxton often attended the meetings held by the 
Quakers and Methodists. If the frontier people, as De- 
Tocqueville says, tend to react violently to religious ap- 
peals because of the starvation of their emotional life, 
what must have been the susceptibility to this appeal of a 
child who had prematurely fallen in bondage to this mate- 
rial world—a child that had never remembered the 
emotional response from a father or mother! When 
Braxton had learned to read the one book accessible to 
him, the Bible, we can well imagine how some of the 
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passages in it affected him. For instance, the following 
verses: 

When my father and my mother forsake me, then the Lord 
will take me up. (Psalms 26: 10.) 

A father of the fatherless, and a refuge of the widows is God 
in His holy habitation. 

God setteth the solitary in families, he bringeth out those 
which are bound in chains. (Psalms 68: 5-6.) 

Fear thou not; for I am with thee: be not dismayed, for I 
am thy God: I will strengthen thee: Yea I will help thee; yea 
I will uphold thee. (Isaiah 41: 10.) 


If, as suggested in Chapter V, Braxton was animated 
by the unconscious projection of the traits of his mother, 
we should expect those aspects of religion which accentuate 
helpfulness to take the deepest hold upon him. 

When Braxton was old enough to think of this ques- 
tion, he reacted to it by a very positive conviction of the 
existence of a Supreme Ruler of the Universe who had a 
purpose in creating it and a part for every man to play in 
the fulfillment of that purpose. What went on in his 
youthful mind as he pondered over this question may be 
inferred from what he once said in a sermon to his students: 
“Tet any man look into his own mind and heart, ponder 
well its amazing grasp of thought, its untiring wing of 
imagination, its endless sources of instruction and improve- 
ment, and its recuperative energy under all circumstances 
of human existence, and then ask himself, Whose image 
is this? Let him mark that fountain of sympathy for 
sorrow and pity and distress which no summer suns can 
dry up and no wintry blasts can freeze;—-What do all 
these things show but a most glorious image of our 


Creator??”® 
* The Life of Braxton Craven, 1st ed., p. 182. 
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It is very clear from this way of viewing God that 
Braxton’s interest in religion was not aroused, as it com- 
monly was at the revival meetings of his time, by the 
preacher’s representation of the terrors of eternal punish- 
ment: Love and not fear was the motive which seemed to 
characterize Braxton’s entire religious life. To him God 
was a loving Father and all the children of the Father 
were his brothers and his sisters. 

When Braxton was fifteen years old, he attended one 
of the religious meetings held by a Methodist preacher, 
the Reverend Colin Murchison. The sermon was based 
on the words of Matthew, Chapter 5, as follows: 

Blessed are the poor in spirit: for theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven. 

Blessed are they that mourn: for they shall be comforted. 

Blessed are the meek: for they shall inherit the earth. 

Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness: for they shall be filled. 

Blessed are the merciful: for they shall obtain mercy. 

Blessed are the pure in heart: for they shall see God. 

Blessed are the peacemakers: for they shall be called the 
children of God. 

Blessed are they which are persecuted for righteousness’ sake: 
for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 


Mr. Murchison gives an account of Braxton’s conver- 
sion at this meeting in the following statement: “In the 
family of Reverend John Craven, I often saw a nephew 
of his, about the age of his son John Wesley. They were 
nearly always together. They had not been taking much 
interest in our meeting, so far as I could judge from ap- 
pearances. But one morning at our prayer-meeting I 
noticed that these two cousins came forward together and 
knelt down at the front seat near where I was standing. 
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At the close of the prayer that was offered, I noticed they 
were intensely in earnest. I became deeply interested in 
them. I knelt down between them, laid a hand upon the 
shoulder of each. I remember now how I felt when, with 
all the earnestness of my entire nature, I urged those 
noble blood-bought souls to put their. whole trust in the 
Savior, saying ‘Blessed are they that mourn, for they 
shall be comforted.’ ‘Shall be!’ ‘Shall be!’ I repeated 
with emphasis. I felt their bodies under my hands quiver 
with emotion, and then they rose up, testified with joy 
and peace, that they had realized a clear sweet sense of 
pardon. They felt that their load of sin and guilt was 
removed and they were comforted. 

“The door of the Church was opened that day, and 
among others who joined were the two cousins, Braxton 
Craven and J. Wesley Craven. They were, I think, about 
fifteen years of age. In a few weeks they both developed 
into good Christian workers. Braxton was notably able 
in prayer.’ ””* 

I am inclined to doubt the statement of the preacher 
that these boys “realized a clear sweet sense of pardon.” 
I do not think that Braxton had reason to feel a deep 
“sense of sin and guilt” or the need of being pardoned. 
More likely he felt a joy in the presence of a Father who 
offered him love and a helping hand. 

In Chapter XVI, delineating Braxton Craven as a 
preacher, we shall see how his religious ideas were in- 
fluenced by the Methodists and the Quakers. 

“Tbid., ps 33- 


CHAPTER VIII 


BRAXTON GOES TO A QUAKER SCHOOL TO 
PREPARE HIMSELF FOR COLLEGE 


RAXTON CRAVEN, having saved up some money, 

decided to further his education by going to a Quaker 
school at New Garden conducted by Nereus Mendenhall. 
Kindred Craven carried Braxton part of the way in a 
buggy; he made the remainder of the journey afoot with 
his bag of clothes and books over his shoulder. His ward- 
robe at the time was not elaborate: he wore a broad- 
brimmed hat of sheep’s wool, a coat and trousers of blue 
jeans, and a pair of “stitch down” shoes, made by sewing 
the uppers to the sole in a way that turned the seams out 
instead of in as is now done. In his bag were a few shirts 
and socks which had been made for him by Mrs. John 
Allen, with whom he had formerly boarded. 

Nereus Mendenhall was a man of considerable attain- 
ments and of devout religious character. He was a grad- 
uate of Haverford College and had taken charge of New 
Garden school in 1839. While teaching, he prepared 
himself to enter Jefferson Medical College, from which 
he was graduated in 1845. He practiced medicine in 
Guilford and Randolph counties. Like other Quakers, 
he opposed war. He was clerk of the yearly meeting for 
twelve years." 

Braxton remained at this school two sessions of nine 


1 These facts are taken from a memorial of Nereus Mendenhall, issued 
by Deep River Meeting of Friends, Feb. 8, 1894. 
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months each, studying Latin, Greek, Rhetoric, History, 
Philosophy, and so on. In the summer vacation he re- 
turned to the home of Kindred Craven, working some for — 
Lawrence Cox and studying and preaching. His com- 
panions noticed a decided change in his dress: he now 
wore a Quaker coat of black broadcloth and a fur hat. 
He had traded clothes with Addison Worth, one of his 
schoolmates. At Asheboro one day Mr. Jessie Walker 
noticed Braxton’s improvement in dress and said to him: 
“Young man, I see you have some aspirations. Take this 
advice: Don’t spend your money on your back; spend it 
on your head.” 

Little is known of his life at this school. Professor 
Johnson, for many years teacher of mathematics in Trin- 
ity College, says that he heard Craven remark that while 
there he wrote out nearly all of his Latin translations 
and memorized the whole of Abercrombie’s Intellectual 
Powers. 

In a book found among his papers are eight pages of 
problems in algebra including a half-dozen pages of quad- 
ratic equations, several pages of problems in surveying, 
and many miscellaneous problems with drawings. At 
the end of these problems is this verse: 

Here, my good fellows, you see I am through 
A book that I call a tough mensuration, 


And now if you listen I will tell you quite true 
Some parts are quite easy and some are vexation. 


In another part of the same book are twelve pages of 
translations from Jacob’s Greek Reader. The book is 
dated 1841, the year he was at New Garden. Another 
book, evidently used about the same time, contains a 
chronological history of Italy. 
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Just before the manuscript of my revised The Life of 
Braxton Craven was sent to the publishers, the idea oc- 
curred to me that Abercrombie’s Intellectual Powers 
might have had some important influence on Craven’s way 
of thinking, especially in view of the fact that he is said 
to have memorized it. I therefore borrowed a copy of 
the book from the University of Illinois Library and read 
it. The author was a Scottish physician, fellow of the 
Royal College of Physicians of Edinburgh and First 
Physician to his Majesty in Scotland. He was a scholar, 
and his knowledge of the processes of the human mind, 
though inadequate in the light of the present day, was 
quite abreast of his time. His book appealed to the schol- 
ars of the English-speaking world and necessitated three 
editions. 

A reading of the book convinces me that it influenced 
Dr. Craven’s way of thinking in three very important 
particulars: first, it recognizes the universe as governed 
by uniform and invariable laws; second, it contends that 
the law of causation supports the idea of a first cause or 
Creator; third, it lays great emphasis upon moral culture. 

Abercrombie’s reasons for believing in a Supreme 
Ruler of the Universe are as follows: 

Every change or event must have an adequate cause. This 
is a principle of daily application, and one which is acted upon 
with absolute confidence in the ordinary affairs of life by all 
classes of men. By the immediate and unconscious exercise of 
it, we infer the skill of one workman from works indicating skill, 
and the vigour of another from works indicating strength. We 
infer from every work, not only a cause, but a cause which, both 
in degree and in kind, is exactly proportioned to the effect pro- 
duced. From a chronometer, which varies only a second in a 
year, we infer exquisite skill in the artist; and, from the con- 
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struction of the pyramids of Egypt, the united strength of a mul- 
titude of men. We never suppose for a moment, that the minute 
skill of the artist raised the pyramid, or that the united force of 
the multitude constructed the chronometer; still less, that these 
monuments of art started into their present condition without a 
cause. We infer with absolute certainty in both cases an adequate 
cause; that is, a cause, distinguished, in the one case, by design 
and mechanical power—in the other, by design, adaptation, and 
exquisite skill. 

The principle which is thus acted upon, in the ordinary affairs 
of life, with a conviction of infallible certainty, is precisely the 
same, by which, from the stupendous works of creation, we infer, 
by the most simple step of reasoning, the existence of a great first 
cause. ‘This cause, also, we conclude to be a designing and in- 
telligent mind, infinite in wisdom, and boundless in power; and, 
by a very slight and natural extension of the same principle, we 
arrive with equal certainty at the conviction, of this cause being 
the first,—not arising out of any thing preceding it, consequently 
self-existent and eternal. 


Dr. Craven followed the same line of reasoning in his 
lectures on theology. 

In reference to the moral powers of the intellect Dr. 
Abercrombie says: 


One of the most striking phenomena, certainly, in the science 
of the human mind, is the high degree of culture of which the 
moral powers are susceptible, even in the infant mind, long before 
the powers of intellect are developed for the investigation of truth. 

In reference to the whole science of education, nothing is of 
greater importance than the principle of association, which, we 
have formerly seen, exerts a most extensive influence, not in the 
remembrance of facts alone, but in perpetuating, and recalling 
mental emotions. We take a very limited view, indeed, of this 
great subject, if we confine education entirely or chiefly to the 
acquisition of knowledge, or even to the culture of the intellectual 
powers. ‘That system is deficient in its most essential part, which 
does not carry on, along with these, a careful and habitual culture 
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and regulation of the passions and emotions of the young,—their 
attachments and antipathies,—their hopes and fears,—their joys 
and sorrows;—the cultivation of the social and benevolent affec- 
tions;—the habit of repressing selfishness and bearing inconven- 
iences and disappointments without murmuring ;—a disposition to 
candour and ingenuousness, and a sacred regard to truth. 


These views are exactly in line with those frequently ex- 
pressed by Dr. Craven, and it is more than probable that 
his moral earnestness and steadfastness, and especially his 
ideas on education, were influenced by his reading of Dr. 
Abercrombie’s book. 


CHAPTER IX 


CRAVEN IS ENGAGED TO TEACH AT 
TRINITY 


The village all declar’d how much he knew: 
Twas certain he could write, and cypher too, 
Lands he could measure, terms and tides presage, 
And even the story ran that he could gauge. 
—GOoLDsMITH 


AVING completed his course at New Garden (now 
Guilford College), Craven, then nineteen years 
old, accepted a position as assistant teacher at Union Insti- 
tute, located at Trinity, Randolph County. The school 
was then conducted in a small house near the site of the 
present college buildings on land donated by James Leach, 
and was under the control of the “Union Institute So- 
ciety,” composed of “all male parents or guardians who 
may send children or wards to this institute, and all stu- 
dents in the same of the age of 18 years.” In a book 
containing the minutes of the association are names of the 
following attached to the constitution: William English, 
Jabez Leach, Kelly Johnson, Samuel W. Blair, John S. 
Brown, Lewis Leach, Aeneas Elder, Zebadee Johnson, 
Ahijah Smith, J. M. Leach, Hugh Leach, James Leach, 
Absalom Leach, Brantley York, Joseph Johnson, John 
English, Lindsay Lamar, Ahi Robbins, Joseph Menden- 
hall, Alexander Robbins, and Patrick Hoover. 
The minutes of March 16, 1839, state that a commit- 
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tee consisting of Lewis M. Leach, Joseph Johnson, and 
William English was appointed to confer with the Rev- 
erend B. York in reference to taking charge of the school. 
The committe reported: “The said Mr. York would teach 
school one year for $200, the employers to find a house 
for him to live in, fire-wood for him to burn, and an 
assistant.” The society resolved “to employ him, the said 
Mr. York, for their teacher the next year.” At the May 
meeting a committee of five was appointed to devise plans 
for a new building. Julian E. Leach and J. M. B. Leach’ 
were asked to address a public meeting on July 4, next— 
the first on American Independence, and the latter on 
Education. 

Shortly after the Fourth of July meeting a com- 
modious frame building was erected. The bricks for the 
foundation were made and burned on the present campus, 
and the lumber was hauled by Joseph Johnson from the 
sawmills of Absalom Grimes at Hamby’s Creek, in David- 
son County, a distance of about twelve miles. Braxton 
Craven was elected assistant teacher in the spring of 1841. 
He rode on horseback part of the way from New Garden 
and walked the remainder: Tom English happened to 
be riding along the same way, and he and Craven traveled 
by “riding and tying”; that is, one of them would ride 
ahead, dismount, hitch the horse to a tree and walk on, 
while the other, coming behind, would mount the horse, 
pass ahead of the pedestrian, and so on. Braxton had a 
small trunk which was brought over in a wagon several 
days later. 

Miss Rose L. Johnson, now (1936) living at Trinity, 


1This was James Madison Leach, afterwards so celebrated in state 
politics. 
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gives the following account of Craven’s arrival in the 
town: “I think my people saw him when he came down 
the road by the Johnson home as that was on his way 
from Asheboro. My aunt was churning at the spring; he 
got down from where he was riding with a man and asked 
for a drink of water, and my aunt gave him a drink from 
the old spring.” | 

He wore a wool hat and a Quaker coat of brown color. 
His face was clean shaven and youthful in appearance. 
The first night after his arrival he spent with Mr. York, 
who lived in a small log house east of the present build- 
ings. The next morning Craven arose before York, and, 
not finding a looking-glass in the room, went out in the 
yard where there was a large tub of water and used that 
for his mirror. At that time there were very few res- 
idences in the community; among them were those of 
James Leach, Joseph Mendenhall, and Brantley York. 
Braxton made arrangements to board with Joseph Men- 
denhall, who lived in a log house, having two rooms on 
the ground floor, one above, and a small room at the end 
of the back porch. The building stood where the present 
Lore house is. The price paid was $3.50 a week. The 
chimney was an old-fashioned one, built of rocks. The 
fireplace was ten feet wide and so high that one could 
stand up in it and see out at the top. In the back of the 
fireplace was a large triangular-shaped rock. The house 
was surrounded by elms, walnuts, and copals; in the rear 
was an orchard. Braxton occupied the little room on the 
porch. He slept upon a homemade bed, the mattress of 
which rested upon ropes. There was one small window in 
the room and a shelf upon which were kept his books, 
clothing, etc. His name was written all over the walls. 
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The cooking was done in the fireplace, the chief utensils 
being a frying pan and a bake-oven, which was hung 
upon an iron bar. Joseph Mendenhall’s daughter, now 
Mrs. Linthicom, often patched or mended Braxton’s 
clothes.” One day as he was going on horseback to a 
religious meeting near High Point, she patched the elbow 
of his coat sleeve; she had many times darned his socks. 
He studied by firelight on winter nights and in the sum- 
mer by tallow candles. Joseph Mendenhall made a table 
for him, which is now in the possession of his daughter, 
Mrs. Pegram. Young Craven entered enthusiastically 
into the work of teaching. 

On February 14, 1842, Craven was elected principal 
to take the place of Dr. York, who retired. Mrs. Nancy 
Leach says he “blushed terribly” when told by James 
Leach that he had been elected principal of the school. 
“The salary for the first year was $200 guaranteed and 
as much more as the school might earn; the total income 
was something less than $300. After that no salary was 
pledged, the principal paying all expenses, fixing his own 
terms and regulations, and receiving the whole income.” 
Reverend Brantley York afterwards wrote and published 
a work on English Grammar, and became professor of 
Logic and Rhetoric at Rutherford College. 

Professor Johnson says: “B. Craven soon announced 
that he would teach a night school free. I was then 13 
years of age, and, with several others, attended until we 
mastered all mensuration—the computation of all sur- 
faces, solids, etc.; this subject has been no trouble since.” 

While headmaster of this school Professor Craven 


* Information by Mrs. Linthicom. 
* The Life of Braxton Craven, ist ed. 
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became the servant of the entire community: he preached 
in the schoolhouse every Sunday morning to the students 
and the people of the surrounding country; he officiated 
at marriages and funerals; in cases of sickness he would 
prescribe medicine and often serve as nurse; when farms 
were sold or mortgaged, he drew up the papers, and him- 
self surveyed the land; farmers consulted him as to the 
planting and fertilizing of crops; if disputes arose over 
any business transaction, he acted as a lawyer and gave 
advice; if a farmer distilled more whiskey or brandy than 
he needed for home consumption and desired to sell it, 
Craven would gauge it and mark the contents on the 
barrel. For these services he neither asked nor accepted 


pay. 


CHAPTER X 


PROFESSOR CRAVEN ARRIVES AT AN AGE 
WHEN A MAN THINKS OF CHOOSING 
HIS MATE 


I have seen a very poor young man in love. His hat was old, his coat worn 
and out at the elbows; the water passed through his shoes and the stars through 
his soul. —Victor Huco 


ROFESSOR Craven had now arrived at the age 

when a young man usually thinks of taking unto him- 
self a wife. How would an orphan like Braxton Craven 
proceed in this matter? Is an educated man better than 
a dunce when it comes to choosing a mate? In order to 
determine whether Professor Craven proceeded wisely in 
his quest, it would be perhaps well to form an idea as to 
what would be a rational procedure for any man or 
woman. 

Should a man leave his business and go on a long 
journey as Jacob did in search of his affinity? The story 
goes that Jacob, being ambitious to found a family whose 
seed should become a great people, went into a far coun- 
try and met there a beautiful girl who was minding her 
own business, 1.e., tending her father’s sheep, and that he 
fell so deeply in love with her that he was willing to serve 
for her twice seven years. But it turned out that she was 
barren, and hence his great ambition could not be fulfilled. 

Or would it be better for a man to do like David, go 
ahead with whatever business he has in hand, trusting to 
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meet the right sort of woman by chance? In this case the 
girl was the daughter of a mighty ruler. She happened 
to see David when he came her way on a very urgent 
mission. What conversation they had is not recorded, 
but this marriage was very felicitous and fortunate, for 
had it not been for her loyalty, courage, and resourceful- 
ness, her husband would have been slain instead of be- 
coming the great king of Israel. 

Should a woman go forth, perfumed and bejewelled, 
like the artful and adventurous Cleopatra? In her case 
what was accomplished? Two great men fell into her 
snares and both were the worse for their captivity, one 
becoming the victim of assassination, the other in defeat 
and despair taking his own life and the whole drama end- 
ing in the suicide of Cleopatra herself. Or would it be 
better for a woman to go on faithfully performing her 
daily task like the Moabite Ruth and await the arrival 
on the scene of some man who might discover her charms? 
If one is on a useful mission, is not one more likely to find 
another whose life is tuned to the same key and therefore 
capable of a harmonious blending? We read that Ruth 
was very devoted and loyal to her poor and widowed 
mother-in-law Naomi, that she followed her as she jour- 
neyed back into her native country, that there Ruth earned 
her living by gleaning the ears of corn that the harvesters 
on a rich estate had left upon the ground, that by chance 
the owner of the estate saw her and was able to read in 
her countenance the beautiful character which her life of 
devotion had written there, that they were happily mar- 
ried and that among the generations which issued from 
that union was born the mightiest warrior and ruler of 
Israel. 
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Are not both men and women at their best when at 
work and are they not most likely to find their affinity 
among the associations which grow out of their work? 

We know what kind of woman Braxton liked, 
for he remarked once in a sermon that the “historic 
women of every age were none of your dainty, dew-fed, 
star-beamed, ethereal, unearthly abstractions; but they 
were most tremendously human, with abundance of good, 
rich blood, good eaters, famous for laughing or crying, 
and capable of good sound rage when occasion demanded.” 
Would Braxton, however, be aggressive in search for such 
a woman? Would he go out of his way to meet any 
woman, taking the risk of a rebuff if she knew of his 
humble parentage? Well, after Braxton had taught for 
two years as an assistant at the Union Institute, Dr. York, 
the principal, retired, and Braxton was chosen to take his 
place. While conducting this school an event transpired 
which led to his meeting Miss Irene Leach, whose father, 
James Leach, was the most prominent man in the com- 
munity and the head of the governing board of the Insti- 
tute. 

Miss Leach occupied an exalted place in the life of 
the community. She was somewhat above the average 
stature of girls of her age. Her very dark brown hair 
and eyes, her very fair complexion tinted with the natural 
rouge of out-door life, and her animation and restless 
energy contributed to make her a very attractive person; 
moreover, she was a girl of rare culture, i.e., she was the 
first girl graduate of the Union Institute and took part 
in the first commencement exercises held in the new build- 
ing; she led the procession and “raised the songs,” albeit 

* The Life of Braxton Craven, ist ed., p. 169. 
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she pitched one of them too high and had to fall back to 
join the voices flowing in great volume upon a lower key; 
when the time came for her essay, she mounted a wooden 
box, which was the substitute for a rostrum, and read her 
lines modestly and in a charming voice—not pitched too 
high. The next year she was employed in the school to 
teach Latin grammar, mathematics, and English com- 
position. 

At that time very few women could read and write. 
Common schools were few and far between, and the near- 
est school for girls was the Academy at Fayetteville, 
North Carolina, conducted by a Mrs. Coulton, where the 
daughters of rich men were sent to acquire the accom- 
plishments suitable to a lady: the girls were taught to play 
on the piano, to wear the proper kind of hat and dress to 
a party, church, or wedding, how to use the knife and 
fork and doily, or, as we now say, the table napkin, 
how to sit in the presence of gentlemen without crossing 
the feet, which to do would attract attention and be the 
height of immodesty. My mother attended that school. 

Miss Leach got her tuition under Dr. York, and the 
rest of her education at home, where she learned to spin 
and weave, make her own hats and dresses as well as those 
for the men; to make quilts; to knit stockings; to make 
candles, soap, butter, cheese, sauerkraut, and so on. She 
wore sandals with indestructible soles furnished by nature, 
but, when she was invited to a party or went to church, 
she would, as most other girls, take a pair of shoes along 
and put them on before entering the house. 

Miss Leach had a restless energy which could not be 
confined to the domestic circle. She liked “to be on the 
go.” She attended the near-by religious gatherings, corn- 
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huskings, quilting parties, and weddings as well as the 
political meetings. When she wanted to go, she bridled 
her horse, led it to the mounting-block, and, firmly seat- 
ing herself on the sidesaddle, would ride away in a trot. 
When the flour or meal sack was low, she would take a 
bag of grain to the gristmill. Perhaps the dusty miller 
was gallant enough to assist her in handling the heavy 
load. 

Among her other accomplishments, Miss Leach could 
sing. She had sung lullabies to her younger brothers and 
sisters; she sang as she worked in the kitchen or in the 
flower garden, and her voice rang out distinctly at the re- 
ligious gatherings. If not too far away, anyone might 
have heard the echo of her voice as she sang on her lonely 
horseback rides to the gristmill. 

Miss Leach of course had seen Braxton Craven. She 
had heard him preach, had attended the declamation ex- 
ercises at his school, and they had no doubt attended some 
of the same country gatherings and passed each other 
going or coming. Since Miss Leach was a very bright and 
inquisitive woman, it is more than likely that she turned 
her eyes in his direction more than once, for he was not an 
unpleasing man to behold; he was six feet tall and weighed 
about 165 pounds. His shoulders were square and he car- 
ried himself erect like a soldier. His gait was not at all 
pompous but manly and athletic. He walked with a quick 
elastic step, his entire figure moving in unison and with 
rare grace. His hair was dark brown, almost black; his 
complexion fair with a distinct color in his cheeks. His eyes 
were bluish grey, often fixed in meditation but restless 
when directed to the outer world, and then they met the 
eyes of another person with onlv a momentary but with 
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a penetrating focus. When one looked at him, he won- 
dered whether he could catch his eye; its knowing ex- 
pression made him fear that he might. His chin was 
nicely rounded and dimpled in the center, and, when he 
smiled, there were dimples in his cheeks that seemed to 
speak to you. His bearing was such that everywhere he 
went people would stop and look at him a second time. 
In this little community where everybody knew every- 
body else, why was it that for more than a year Braxton 
had not spoken a word to this girl? Was she not interest- 
ing to him or was he naturally too bashful or could it have 
been that he had made up his mind not to seek the favor 
of any woman who might think that she would be lower- 
ing herself by keeping company with him? Is it not 
probable that he had formed an opinion of her? She was 
the only woman in the village who had an education at 
all comparable to his own; might he not have wished 
very much to know her? Might he not have wondered 
whether such a girl as she could ever marry such a man 
as he? If he felt an interest in her, we can well imagine 
what went on in his mind: how his pride and his fear 
might have restrained him from making any advances; 
how he might have glanced at her stealthily but studiously, 
doing so when she was not looking in his direction. In 
fact, the eye of Dr. Craven always seemed to take only a 
furtive glance when he was in a crowd. I often noticed 
when I was at Trinity how he would walk across the cam- 
pus in the midst of scores of students without ever speak- 
ing or seeming to see any one of them, his eyes fixed upon 
some distant object or momentarily darting here and there 
without the least movement of the head. Similarly, in 
the classroom and in the pulpit, he took only a momentary 
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glance into the eyes of another person. This habit no 
doubt was the result in part to his introvert tendency and 
his power of concentration, but it may have been the re- 
sult also in part of the discomfort which he had often 
experienced when the eyes of others stared at him with 
evident insinuation of his orphanage and when the gazers’ 
look, as he often noticed, was accompanied “by the curled 
lip of disdain.” If, as he later confessed, the thought of 
his orphanage “haunted him like a midnight ghost,” we 
may be sure that he feared to look squarely into the eyes 
of Miss Leach and that, if she was interested in him, it 
was not easy for her to catch his eye. If she had been a 
vain person, the fact that he seemed to take no notice of 
her, might have provoked her and made her the more 
determined to attract his attention whether she cared for 
him or not. 

When Professor Craven was boarding with Joseph 
Mendenhall, he had for the first time an opportunity to 
be in the presence of Miss Irene Leach. One of the stu- 
dents, Mr. Garner, who boarded with Tom English at 
the present Gannaway place, was very ill, and Professor 
Craven was a constant attendant at his bedside. The Pro- 
fessor had learned something of medicine from his in- 
structor Nereus Mendenhall, and he became a tender and 
sympathetic nurse. One night Miss Irene Leach was there 
by request to relieve the household. She was then about 
eighteen years old. There was a beauty in her face which 
is only seen among women in rural communities—a beauty 
which belongs to innocence, modesty, and absolute artless- 
ness. She saw in her presence the figure of a young man 
of robust and solid physique with a head and bearing that 
indicated power, self-command, and eyes which penetrated 
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but invited confidence. In this first meeting there was 
little conversation. Only a few words were spoken such 
as the duties of the occasion demanded; perhaps they com- 
municated in silence more than either was aware of. Miss 
Leach saw in him the elements of great power which 
philosophers tell us are the qualities most attractive to 
women; he saw in her the deep sincerity and trusting eyes 
which philosophers tell us are most attractive to men. 
Love-making is not alone by words: it has a language of 
its own which no words can express but which the pure 
in heart can easily translate; words only facilitate, or, at 
best, serve as a seal to the contract after the confession is 
made. 

Professor Craven and Miss Leach found many ex- 
cuses for being together after this informal introduction. 
The country church was five or six miles distant. Some 
of the people of the community went on horseback, while 
others walked. Miss Leach, being a good rider (she had 
often gone alone to the mill), usually went on horseback. 
Professor Craven sometimes rode on horseback, but more 
frequently walked. Whether riding or walking, he man- 
aged to keep in sight of Miss Leach. Miss Mendenhall, 
now Mrs. Linthicom, daughter of Mr. Joseph Menden- 
hall, with whom Professor Craven was then boarding, 
states that the latter often preached at different country 
gatherings and that he would leave the house in the fore- 
noon on Sundays, taking his dinner along, and not return 
until late in the evening. Many of the women, she says, 
walked to these meetings barefooted, carrying their shoes 
in their hands and putting them on just before entering 
the church. 

But let us not rush along too fast in this story. It 
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would seem in order now to inquire whether these young 
people were prepared for the great adventure upon the 
sea of matrimony, whether there are any special qualifica- 
tions for one’s getting married, or whether human beings, 
like animals, are prepared for mating when they reach the 
age of adolescence. In our present stage of human progress 
most people think that a young pair contemplating mar- 
riage should provide a habitation, have means of sub- 
sistence, and also learn something from tradition and 
schooling about the art of living before launching upon 
the great voyage. In view of the well-known fact that 
marriage often results in a progeny that afflicts society 
through many generations, it is amazing that we do not 
have some kind of school for it such as we require for 
doctors, nurses, lawyers, and teachers, whose function we 
regard as of vital interest to the public. In the absence 
of a standard textbook on the qualifications for marriage, 
the author of this biography can only give his own views 
as to what are essential qualifications: the first would 
seem to be the acquirement of skill in doing some kind 
of work. The choice of one’s work in life is a very im- 
portant step, and, in Chapter VI, the reader will find 
the considerations which should govern it as well as 
Craven’s ideas on the subject; in the next place, it would 
seem that one should learn to work for others, i.e., to 
find joy in doing work which is primarily for the benefit 
of others. As Nature imposes upon the mother the nec- 
essity of working for her offspring and fills her life with 
joy as a reward for her work, so Nature thus seems to 
indicate how every one should work and find joy in it. 
Braxton Craven expressed this truth when he once said 
that “the stream of bliss must flow through more hearts 
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than one before it can flash with joy.” In other words, 
one should feel a devotion to some persons, as, for in- 
stance, a child’s devotion to its parents, brothers and 
sisters, playmates, or neighbors so that one’s working for 
them is a pleasure. The most essential part of one’s 
education is to know how to find joy in service. The chief 
joy in life is in good fellowship, and fellowship means 
working together and for the group to which one belongs. 
Married people, therefore, must progressively extend 
their devotion to larger circles of humanity; otherwise, 
the joy of living will be arrested or destroyed and the 
value of their living diminished. And the test of the suc- 
cess of married life is the extent to which husband and 
wife draw larger circles of people into their fellowship 
and find joy in working for this larger family. One 
needs some distant attachment to give strength and con- 
stancy to the devotion which one feels for members of 
his primary group just as the planets of our solar system, 
in order to keep in their orbit, need not only an attraction 
for each other but for the sun; or just as two vines, hav- 
ing a great distance to climb, have more opportunity to 
intertwine and flower. The human family, with its nu- 
‘merous branches, is often and very aptly referred to as a 
tree. The significant fact of this similitude is that a tree 
will wither and die unless it sends forth branches and 
leaves to absorb the vital energy of air and sunlight. 
Every family, therefore, should grow up to be like the 
banyan of the forest, of which Emerson speaks, that yields 
shade and fruit to wide neighborhoods of men. Marriage 
is a higher form of fellowship, and one is not prepared 
for it until he or she has learned through the discipline 
of work the joy of working for another. If no abiding 
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loyalty has developed before marriage, none will likely 
develop after it. But when one has found joy in his work 
because of the future good which it bestows upon others 
and has acquired a devotion to an ideal which compre- 
hends the good of some larger group, then one is pre- 
pared for marriage, and then marriage will bear fruit in 
a wider fellowship. 

The greatest and most difficult achievement for any 
individual is to become an agreeable person to live with, 
and this achievement is possible only by learning to work 
for and with other people. A happy married life does 
not mean a life of calm; on the contrary, it means the 
embarking upon a voyage which is apt to lead across storm- 
tossed seas. But when man and woman work together— 
work together for some worthy purpose or ideal, it must in- 
evitably happen that they bring about many changes in each 
other’s characteristics, habits and ideas; otherwise they 
cannot profit by living together, and in the process they 
are certain to have disagreements and conflicts which 
sometimes, if not often, make life stormy; however, as 
long as they have a common objective to strive for and 
steer towards the goal, the storms of the voyage will only 
draw them nearer together and increase their confidence 
in the seaworthiness of their bark. 

On September 26, 1844, about a year and a half from 
their first meeting, Braxton and Irene were united in mar- 
riage. The ceremony was performed by the Reverend 
W. S. Chaffin, a Methodist minister, at the residence of 
the bride’s parents. The event took place “at candle 
light.” There were several attendants, among whom 
were Jackson Craven, one of Professor Craven’s friends 
from the lower part of the county, and Nathan Garner, 
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father of the student whose illness occasioned the first 
meeting of Professor Craven and Miss Leach. The at- 
tendants stood in a circle round the room, while the bride 
and groom and preacher stood in the center. The groom 
was dressed in a blue “hawk-tail coat” and black satin 
vest. The coat was short in front, somewhat like the 
modern vest, with two narrow strips, each about five inches 
wide and eighteen inches long, hanging down behind and 
forming the tail. His pants were made of dark wool 
cloth, having straps run under his shoes and buttoned 
at the bottom of each trouser to hold them down. His 
neck was buried in a large white collar, which being at- 
tached to his shirt, folded over a high “neck stock.” The 
latter was a stiff-cloth “contraption” designed to take the 
place of starch. His shoes were homemade “welted”; the 
seams fastening the sole to the upper were turned in 
instead of out as in the shoe for everyday wear. He 
had a tall new beaver hat, which he was ready and per- 
haps eager to put on. The other gentlemen were dressed 
pretty much like the groom, excepting Jackson Craven, 
who was splurging in a gray “hawk-tail” and white beaver 
hat. The bride wore a dress of sky blue tissue cloth, a 
sort of combination of wool and silk, with a “drawed back” 
waist, so called from being fastened behind. The sleeves 
were tight, and the skirt plain and straight. She wore a 
purple wool hat having a long protruding brim and low 
flat crown with very few “fixings.” Some of the lady at- 
tendants were dressed in blue homespun and others in 
figured calico. At the conclusion of the ceremony, supper 
was served consisting of chicken, mutton, beef, cake, pies, 
fruit, and coffee. 

While the feast was in progress and the moon was 
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peeping through the tree-tops, the bride and groom made 
their exit to the front gate, where a black horse and a 
bay horse, duly saddled and saddle-bagged, impatiently 
awaited their respective riders. Mounting these steeds, 
the young couple galloped away on their honeymoon. 
Their destination was the town of Salem, now Winston- 
Salem, a distance of about thirty miles or one day’s travel 
by horseback. When they arrived there, they “put up” 
at the town tavern and were assigned to the room which 
had been occupied by George Washington when he passed 
through that town in 1796. 

Craven was now able to perform an important part of 
the marriage, a ceremony which had been necessarily 
omitted at the Leach home: he and his bride locked arms 
and walked into a jewelry store, the nearest one in reach 
of Randolph County, selected a wedding ring, and he 
there placed it upon the finger of his bride. What re- 
marks he made in this delayed ceremony are not known, 
but, if he said anything about endowing her thus with his 
worldly goods, there was little for him to say since his 
worldly goods consisted of the clothing on his back and 
in his saddle-bag and a few books on a shelf in his home. 
But he had a chart which he carried about in his head 
marking the road and the goal for the remainder of his 
journey through life. 

The night of the wedding at the Leach home after 
the bride and groom had departed and the guests had 
dispersed, the “bell party” stealthily assembled in the 
yard, quite unaware of the departure of the bride and 
groom. This party was made up of all the boys in the 
community who had not been invited to the wedding. 
They brought along dinner-horns, cow-bells, sheep-bells, 
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tin pans, and other instruments of torture. One of these 
instruments was called the “dumb-bull.” It was a tin can 
with a raw hide stretched over one end and a rosined 
string run through the center of the hide. By pulling the 
string rapidly through the hide a noise would be produced 
the most excruciating known to human ear. At a given 
signal all the instruments broke forth into a hideous med- 
ley and continued until the performers were invited to 
partake of the feast. 


CHAPTER XI 


MARRIED LIFE IN A LOG CABIN 


What tho’ on hamely fare we dine, 
Wear hodden-grey, and a’ that, 
Gie fools their silks, and knaves their wine, 
A man’s a man, for a’ that: 
For a’ that, and a’ that, 
Their tinsel show and a’ that, 
The honest man, tho’ e’er sae poor, 
Is king o’ men for a’ that. —Roserr Burns 


HE NEWLY WEDDED couple resided at the 
home of the bride’s parents for several months. 

A few weeks after Professor Craven left the Men- 
denhall family, Mr. Mendenhall became ill. Professor 
Craven was a frequent visitor at the old man’s bedside 
and was present and holding his hand when he breathed 
his last. Several days after the interment Craven re- 
turned to the Mendenhall homestead and cut, raked, and 
shocked a field of hay as a favor to the widow and her 
daughter.’ 

Professor and Mrs. Craven, about the first of Jan- 
uary, 1845, set up housekeeping in a two-room log cabin, 
located within a stone’s throw of the present college build- 
ing. One room was used as a sleeping apartment and the 
other as kitchen, dining room, and parlor. There was a 
wide fireplace in the chimney, and the cooking was done 
in the old-fashioned way, in skillets and ovens set upon 


*Mrs. Linthicom, daughter of Mr. Mendenhall, furnished these facts 
for the writer. She was still living in 1896, though blind. 
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hot coals. The dinner table was made of pinewood and 
covered with oilcloth, The commonest tableware was 
used such as black-handled knives and forks and heavy 
crock plates and cups. A little shed on the back of the 
house served as a pantry. Water was obtained from a 
spring below the house. Professor Craven cut the fire- 
wood in the afternoons. Table-board was furnished for 
eight or ten students. Mrs. Craven was assisted in her 
work by a hired Negro girl. 

The sleeping apartment was supplied with the simplest 
furnishings. The floor was bare. The two small windows 
were without curtains or blinds. The bed was built of 
pine, which had received a coat of brown paint. There 
was a neat walnut bureau in one corner, which is still pre- 
served and treasured by her descendants. It was a bridal 
present from her parents and was made in her father’s 
workshop. A small table near the door served as a wash- 
stand, on which was a bucket and a tin pan. The first 
rocking-chair brought into the house was a handmade 
hickory chair which Professor Craven purchased from an 
old “darkey” some months after the marriage. 

The first child, Emma, was born in this cabin. After 
having lived here two years, Professor Craven purchased a 
farm southwest of Union Institute. For awhile he lived on 
this farm in a log house, but he soon built a two-story 
frame building, which now constitutes the rear part of the 
Gannaway house. Here he raised wheat, corn, vegetables, 
and some stock. The first thing he did on rising in the 
morning was to go immediately to the barn to feed; how- 
ever, he was not an early riser as he usually kept late 
hours at night. He made it a rule never to study before 
breakfast, but his mind never rested at any other portion 
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of the day. He read Rollin’s history through the second 
time in going to and from the college, a distance of nearly 
a mile. In the afternoons he ploughed, sowed, or reaped 
according to the season. He was assisted in the farm work 
by a hired Negro man. Besides this help, other servants 
were employed from time to time, one of them a Negro 
man, who ran away and carried with him the keys of the 
Institute. 

The second child, James, was born at this place. Pro- 
fessor Craven was very fond of his children and helped 
to nurse them especially when they were sick. It was 
his practice to hold family prayers at night. He kept a 
horse and buggy, and often took the family to church or 
other country gatherings, to visit the neighbors, and some- 
times to the market at Asheboro. He liked spirited horses, 
and always drove at a rapid rate. 


CHAPTER XII 


HOW A COUNTRY SCHOOL IN THE WILDER- 
NESS OF RANDOLPH COUNTY BECOMES 
A FAMOUS COLLEGE 


OW THAT Braxton Craven was following the 

occupation of his choice, earning a living at it, was 
married to the girl of his choice, and had achieved a 
respectable place in his community, what more could he 
wish for? Should he not now have been satisfied to go 
on living tranquilly and enjoying the fruits of his suc- 
cess? He was able to save something out of his income 
and in due time to catch up with the Joneses, live in an 
up-to-date house, richly furnished, entertain in style, dress 
in the fashion, own a handsome landau, and drive to the 
“wonderful towns” of Greensboro and Asheboro. 

But Braxton Craven regarded his work of teaching as 
a mission, and his chief joy was in striving to realize all 
of the possibilities of it; therefore he cared nothing for 
the ostentatious display of material wealth and was rather 
inclined to forego ordinary comforts in order to make 
himself more useful. 

His educational interest looked far beyond his little 
school: he saw the need of more general education among 
the masses, of better trained teachers, and of uniform texts 
and standards in the common schools; in his effort to 
bring about progress in these things he came to be known, 
for the first time, outside his neighborhood. “In many 
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public addresses Mr. Craven advocated the education of 
the masses and argued that this could not be done prop- 
erly unless there should be made provision for better 
teachers.” 

In 1848 he introduced a course for teacher-training in 
Union Institute, and in 1849 published The Theory of 
Common Schools, which outlined his ideas on standard- 
ization of studies, the methods of teaching, and the train- 
ing of teachers. The following year he published a 
bimonthly magazine, The Southern Index, devoted to the 
general interest of education. 

Craven was only twenty-eight years old when he be- 
gan this educational campaign. The time had now arrived 
when he felt that, in order to command respect in the 
educational world, he needed some kind of college degree. 
As a means of securing this he had the assurance to write 
to the president of Randolph-Macon College in Virginia, 
asking permission to stand an examination for a diploma. 
The request was granted but with no expectation that the 
examination would be satisfactory; at the appointed time, 
however, Craven was there, June, 1849, passed the ex- 
amination and received his A.B. degree. Among other 
things, he was examined on the sixth book of Homer’s 
Iliad, which he read with astonishing fluency. When he 
was assigned to work some problems in mathematics, he 
got into a controversy with the examiner as to the proper 
solution of one of them, and, after a considerable debate, 
the examiner acknowledged that Craven had solved it 
correctly. In 1851, he received an A.M. degree from the 
University of North Carolina. 


*Statement by H. E. Spence, “Retrospect and Prospect,” Duke Uni- 
versity Alumni Register, Vol. XII, No. 1. 
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In the course of a few years, Craven came to be known 
to many influential men of the State, and then he felt 
emboldened to propose something definite for the ad- 
vancement of education: since there was then no state 
school for the training of teachers, he went before the 
North Carolina legislature in 1851 with the proposition 
that he would inaugurate at Union Institute a complete 
system of teacher-training without any cost to the State 
provided the legislature would charter the school as the 
Normal College and recognize its graduates as qualified 
to teach in the public schools. This proposition was 
adopted, and the little country school in Randolph County 
became a state normal college, the first of its kind to be 
established in a Southern state. The new institution was 
empowered to issue certificates enabling its students to 
teach without examination in the common schools of North 
Carolina. In 1852 the power of the College was further 
enlarged; it was given the right to grant academic degrees. 
As president of Normal College, Craven continued his 
agitation for better common schools and to that end rec- 
ommended the creation of state superintendent of them. 
In 1852 his recommendation was enacted into law, and 
Calvin H. Wiley, a member of the legislature authorizing 
it, was elected to the office. 

There was now a pressing need for a suitable college 
building, and this was met in 1853 by borrowing $10,000 
from the funds of the State Library Board upon the en- 
dorsement of John A. Gilmer and other loyal friends of 
the President. The first brick building, now known as 
the old part of the College, was erected with this money. 

President Craven now desired to offer a four-year col- 
lege course in addition to the training courses for teachers. 
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But the Normal College was not authorized to confer de- 
grees—only certificates—and there was no money avail- 
able to employ teachers. The only means of increasing 
the income would be to increase the enrollment of stu- 
dents. President Craven had faith in his ability to secure 
the necessary patronage, and he proceeded to select the 
men to compose his faculty. 

The success of any college executive depends mainly 
upon his knowledge of human nature which will enable 
him to choose wise and good men for his faculty. What 
sort of men did President Craven choose? 

The first was William M. Robbins, a native of Ran- 
dolph County, who had just been graduated from Ran- 
dolph-Macon College. He taught mathematics and Latin. 
He was probably well enough prepared to teach these 
subjects, but it was the personality of the man that com- 
mended him to Craven’s favor. The kind of a man he 
was is revealed in his later history. After teaching for 
two years at Trinity he studied law and opened an office 
in a town in Alabama. When the Civil War came on, he 
volunteered and took part in more battles perhaps than 
any other soldier, “first Manassas, Seven Pines, the seven 
days’ battles on the Chickahominy, second Manassas, South 
Mountain, Antietam, Fredericksburg, Gettysburg, Chick- 
amauga, Knoxville, Wilderness, Petersburg besides innu- 
merable other minor combats; he received several scratches, 
and was once desperately wounded, at Wilderness.” At the 
close of the war he returned to North Carolina and was 
distinguished as a lawyer, a member of the state legis- 
lature, and member of the United States Congress. I 
knew him very well. In his loyalty to his principles and 


* Dowd’s Sketches of Prominent Living North Carolinians, p. 32. 
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to his friends, he was as militant as he had been in the 
Civil War. 

The second man chosen for a place on the faculty was 
the Reverend Allen S. Andrews, also a native of Randolph 
County. He occupied the chair of English literature. 
Though less militant in his aggressiveness than Professor 
Robbins, he was a man of staunch character. Later he 
became president of the Methodist University of Alabama. 

Craven, Robbins, and Andrews, with several in- 
structors, constituted the faculty of the Normal College. 
Somehow the students were deeply impressed by the per- 
sonality of these teachers, and through the information 
disseminated by them (there being no other kind of 
advertising) the school soon doubled its enrollment, 
drawing patronage from all parts of the State and from 
Virginia and South Carolina. 

In view of the fact that candidates for the Methodist 
ministry in North Carolina had been going to Randolph- 
Macon College, Virginia, for their theological education, 
President' Craven sought to effect a connection between 
the Normal College and the North Carolina Methodist 
Conference, proposing that the Institution educate candi- 
dates for the ministry without charge and that the Con- 
ference recognize the Normal College by appointing for 
it an advisory committee. This proposition was accepted 
in 1856, but was not effective until 1857. President Craven 
hoped that this connection would give the College prestige 
and increased patronage. 

President Craven was instrumental in establishing the 
North Carolina Journal of Education in 1858, and he and 
Calvin Wiley were the directors. 

Having built up a patronage that would support a 
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respectable faculty, President Craven asked the State Leg- 
islature of 1859 to recharter the institution and change its 
name to Trinity College. At this time President Craven 
was only thirty-seven years old. 

At that age Braxton Craven had established Trinity 
College, had become its president, and was known as an 
outstanding educational leader in North Carolina. The 
high esteem in which he was held prompted Andrew 
College, Tennessee, to confer upon him the degree of 
D.D. and the University of Missouri, the degree of 
nibs D) 

From this time to the Civil War the patronage of the 
College increased. The average number of matriculates 
was two hundred and four. The establishment of a col- 
lege of high rank in the wilderness of Randolph County 
by the initiative and enterprise of a single individual was 
an extraordinary achievement; President Craven became 
an outstanding figure among college presidents and among 
the preachers of the Methodist church. As an educational 
leader in North Carolina he had played a part comparable 
to that of Horace Mann in Massachusetts. 


CHAPTER XIII 


PRESIDENT CRAVEN BUILDS A HOME 
FACING THE COLLEGE CAMPUS 


A man must carry knowledge with him if he would bring home knowledge. 
—SPaANIsH PROVERB INSCRIBED ON THE FACADE OF THE UNION STATION, WASHING- 
Ton, BD. C. 


N 1853 President Craven sold his farm, located a mile 

from the campus, and purchased from his father-in-law, 
James Leach, seventeen acres adjoining the one-acre tract 
near the campus which Mr. Leach had given to his daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Craven, for a homestead. On this one-acre tract 
President Craven built a commodious two-story house 
with a veranda extending along the front and both sides 
of it. Later he bought a farm about a mile distant, where 
he raised corn for his gristmill and wheat, oats, and clover 
for his horses, cows, and pigs. He always tried to pro- 
duce enough food for his family and servants. 

In his new home President Craven was destined to 
entertain some of the leading men of his time, bishops, 
judges, lawyers, educators, preachers, and statesmen, in- 
cluding the great Governor Vance and the great preacher 
T. DeWitt Talmage; here were born to him two other 
children, William and Kate. 

Soon after coming to this house he bought a Negro 
slave, Isum, who did the farm work, attended to the 
animals, chopped firewood, and acted as butler and hos- 
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tler. He continued to work for the family until his death 
two years after the war. President Craven bought also 
two slave girls, Dinah and Ann. The former was the 
cook, and one day during the Civil War while preparing 
the dinner, she heard that Lincoln had set the Negroes 
free and took French leave, which in her case meant 
leaving all the pots boiling; she was never heard from 
again. 

Ann, then fourteen years old, became the nurse or the 
“black mammy” and remained with the family until her 
death in 1881. In her last illness President Craven sent 
her to Baltimore with his son, James, for medical treat- 
ment, hoping that she might be restored to health. 

On the land adjoining his residence President Craven 
raised some wheat, vegetables, and fruits, doing a good 
deal of the work himself and giving personal attention to 
his horse, cow, and pig. He was fond of animals of all 
sorts, especially dogs. One summer afternoon during a 
severe storm he was sitting tilted back in a cane-bottom 
chair reading a book, when a heavy clap of thunder fright- 
ened his dog and caused it to run into the house and under 
his chair, upsetting him and sending him sprawling upon 
the floor. 

Several years after the Institute had been changed to 
a college President Craven went on a trip to New York 
to purchase apparatus, books, stationery, and other things 
necessary for the school. Prior to this time he had never 
been outside the state except to Randolph-Macon College, 
in Virginia, to secure his A.B. degree. His wife accom- 
panied him on this trip. They traveled in a private con- 
veyance to Dr. Coffin’s home, where now is Jamestown, 
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stopping there for dinner. They were joined there by 
Zimri Coffin, a photographer by profession and great 
friend of President Craven, also by Mrs. Coffin, who was 
to visit her daughter, then in Philadelphia. Zimri was 
a particularly good companion, for he was a great jester 
and story-teller, and he found in Professor Craven a keen 
appreciation of his genius. The party proceeded to Greens- 
boro in the afternoon, where they remained until two 
o’clock next morning. Then, taking a four-horse stage, 
they continued their journey, stopping at McAdams, 
near Danville, Virginia, for breakfast; crossing the Dan 
River, they proceeded to Keysville, Virginia, where they 
boarded the train for Washington. The party spent a 
day in Washington, visiting the Capitol, White House, and 
other public buildings. The next day they arrived in 
Philadelphia. Mrs. Coffin and Zimri stopped with a rel- 
ative, Stephen Coffin, a merchant of that city; Professor 
Craven and his wife stopped at a hotel. The latter two 
were invited to dine with Stephen Coffin on the day after 
their arrival. The party, engineered by Zimri, “took in 
the town.” They visited the park, Laurel Hill Cemetery, 
the water works, fire department, Girard College, and 
other places of interest. 

President Craven was informed that clergymen were 
not allowed to enter Girard College but that if he would 
change his necktie from white to black as other clergymen 
did, no questions would be asked and he would be ad- 
mitted. He positively refused to adopt any such ruse; 
he was admitted, however, because of his tall beaver hat 
upon the presumption perhaps that he was a United States 
senator. The party visited also Ruth Jess, who made 
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Quaker bonnets for the Friends in North Carolina. At 
night they all attended a minstrel show at one of the 
theaters. 

Mrs. Coffin, her daughter, and Zimri went with Pres- 
ident Craven and his wife to New York City. President 
Craven made most of his purchases from Ivenson and 
Finley. While in the city, they visited many places of 
interest. Among the incidents of the trip it is recalled 
that Zimri, happening to run short of cash, replenished 
his purse by taking a few chances at a faro bank and that 
Professor Craven, while walking down Broadway, saw a 
society woman shot to death in the street. 

Professor and Mrs. Craven returned home by rail to 
Weldon, North Carolina, and thence via stage through 
Hillsboro to a point on the road about eight miles from 
Trinity, where they were met by a private conveyance 
which carried thern back to the College. They received 
an ovation from the villagers, i.e., all of the residents old 
and young, black and white, called at the Craven home 
eager to see and talk with people who had actually trav- 
eled on a railroad and had visited the most wonderful 
cities of the world. 

President Craven seldom made a trip anywhere with- 
out inviting his wife to go with him; she accompanied him 
later to Washington, once to the General Conference at 
Atlanta, and quite often to the District and State Confer- 
ence. He disliked solitude, and, even when he went fish- 
ing, he invited her to go. She often went, sitting on’ the 
bank knitting while he was pulling in the fish. 


CHAPTER XIV 


THE DISASTER OF THE CIVIL WAR 


R. CRAVEN frequently admonished his pupils to 

be prepared for disappointments; the reason he laid 
so much emphasis upon character building in education 
was that he knew that without a solid foundation in char- 
acter a man would go to pieces when the disappointments 
came. Colonel Christopher C. Cole, a graduate of Trin- 
ity, in writing of the misfortunes that he and his brother 
had suffered in consequence of the Civil War, said: “Dr. 
Craven was right when he warned us that nothing would 
turn out in our lives as we had planned.” 

The first great shock of surprise and disappointment 
that Dr. Craven himself experienced was the outbreak of 
the Civil War, which closed the doors of the College and 
left him without any means of earning a living. Having 
labored and having endured great privation for many 
years to qualify himself as a teacher and having had as 
his chief ambition in life “to make men” and not to unmake 
them by shot and shell, one can hardly imagine the depth 
of his disappointment. And the outlook for him was made 
the more hopeless by reason of another unexpected mis- 
fortune, illustrating the saying that “it never rains but it 
pours”: two prominent men in the Methodist Conference, 
taking advantage of the crippled condition of Trinity Col- 
lege, began an attack upon him in the effort to substitute 
Randolph-Macon College for Trinity as the authorized 
Conference college. In the face of this situation President 
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Craven felt that his teaching career was at anend. His plan 
of life had not contemplated a civil war and his marching 
in uniform as captain of a company made up of his pupils, 
faculty, and neighbors; but in 1861 he had given up his 
career as a teacher and was the captain of the Home 
Guards, organized to suppress the disloyal and lawless 
people of his county. While serving in that capacity he 
experienced another surprise with possibilities of great mis- 
fortune for him when he received a letter from Governor 
Clark requesting him to take charge of a prison at Salis- 
bury to which Union prisoners would soon be committed. 
He accepted the appointment and at once marched his 
company to Salisbury. In a short time a batch of Union 
prisoners arrived under the escort of Captain Godwin, a 
native of Virginia, who had enlisted in the North Carolina 
troops. He disliked Craven and was very rude to the 
Randolph boys under Craven’s command. 

Here was a responsibility that would put any man to 
the severest test. Few men have ever exercised such re- 
sponsibility without making themselves odious in the eyes 
of those subjected to their authority. The best Union 
or Confederate prisons were totally execrable from the 
point of view of the inmates: the food, the beds, and the 
sanitary arrangements were generally bad, resulting in 
much disease and many deaths; there was a general lack 
of comforts and pleasurable recreations, and the discipline 
was generally severe and often brutal. We know what a 
general stench arose from the Libby Prison, in Richmond, 
Virginia. Of all the horrors of war the soldier generally 
remembers with deepest resentment those which he suf- 
fered as a prisoner. State prisons were no better than the 
federal. At this time prison discipline was everywhere bru- 
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tal. The only method employed was physical torture. For 
trivial offenses men were strung up with their toes barely 
touching the floor or stretched by fastening their feet to 
the floor and their hands to a rope running through a 
pulley fastened to the ceiling. As late as 1878 a prisoner 
in the New Jersey Penitentiary died from the effects of 
this stretching. Men were strapped to planks in unheated 
cells and left there for twenty days at a time. Merciless 
flogging, dark cells, and a diet of bread and water were 
universal methods of punishment. 

Would it have been possible for Captain Craven or 
any other man to get along with these blue-coats, escape 
their contempt and the smirching of his own character and 
reputation? Any neglect of duty, any harshness, or even 
a single instance of ill-tempered speech would have 
aroused the common resentment of the prisoners, who 
would have advertised it to the world. When a man is 
doing the work of his choice, as the carrying on of any 
occupation, we have a right to hold him very strictly to 
account for his acts, but, when some unexpected work for 
which he has had no training is thrust upon him, we need 
to be somewhat charitable in our judgment. If Captain 
Craven as superintendent of Union prisoners had made 
mistakes, had been at times harsh, had incurred their ill- 
will, and later had suffered from their resentment and 
retaliation, we should not allow such facts to weigh too 
heavily against his character. As Braxton Craven was now 
in a position where any weakness or defect of character 
was certain to show itself, we must scan the record and set 
down any fact or comment no matter how unfavorably it 
may reflect upon him. What do the records reveal? The 
official records of the prison were taken over by the Fed- 
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eral Government at the close of the war, and in response 
to a letter of inquiry to the Secretary of War reply was 
made as follows: “The Confederate archives on file in this 
office show that Captain B. Craven was in command of the 
post at Salisbury, N. C., December 20, 1861, and that he 
was relieved by Captain A. C. Godwin between January 7 
and 11, 1862. Neither the exact date of his appointment 
nor the date he was relieved has been found of record.” 
The question here arises, why was Captain Craven dis- 
placed after so short a term of service? The explanation 
has been found in the discovery of some correspondence 
between Captain Craven and Governor Clark. It seems 
that Captain Godwin, who escorted some prisoners to 
Salisbury, aspired to the office held by Dr. Craven and 
sent friends of his to the Confederate capital at Richmond 
to influence his appointment. There were evidently still 
other aspirants for the office since Captain Craven in a let- 
ter to Governor Clark wrote: “The intrigue for the com- 
mand surpasses any thing I have seen.” Captain Godwin 
received the appointment, but for reasons unknown re- 
tained the position only a few weeks, when Major George 
C. Gibbs, a native of Florida, was given the place and Cap- 
tain Godwin was ordered to return to Richmond. Cap- 
tain Craven left no written record of his administration 
of the prison, and the records in Washington mention 
only names and dates. How, then, are we to know what 
sort of prison-keeper he was? Perhaps the prisoners them- 
selves have left some testimony. We know that they al- 
ways leave some kind of record giving expression to the 
feelings which were aroused by their prison life and that 
their testimony always outweighs any official record and 
stands as a final verdict. 
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Fortunately for the historian, these blue-coats found 
a way to let the world know what they thought of this 
Captain Craven who lorded it over them while they were 
suffering their greatest humiliation. The opportunity 
came in 1862, when Braxton Craven was serving as pas- 
tor of the Methodist Church in Raleigh. When he had 
been there a short time, the city was overrun by Federal 
soldiers and life was made quite unpleasant for all Con- 
federates. What appeared to be especially unfortunate for 
Dr. Craven was that among the soldiers in the city was 
an officer who had been a prisoner under Captain Craven 
at Salisbury. Now that fate had reversed the situation of 
these men, placing Craven at the mercy of the officer, the 
latter had his chance to get even with his former master. 

Early one morning soon after the Union troops en- 
tered the city the officer, riding one horse and leading 
another, was observed to stop and hitch his horses to a 
post in front of the Methodist parsonage. The sight of 
any horse in the city at that time attracted attention and 
aroused alarm for the reason that all available horses had 
been requisitioned by the Confederate and Union armies 
and the only horses then visible were those which were 
mounted by the blue-coats, who patrolled the city and 
arrested violators of the military law. A spectator who 
may have seen the Union officer tie his horses to the post 
and enter the parsonage must have surmised that Parson 
Craven was to be arrested and carried away on horseback. 
How long the officer remained in the parsonage and 
what conversation took place therein is not recorded, but 
after a while the officer and the parson were observed to 
come out together, mount the horses, and ride away at a 
lively canter. About dusk of the same day when the neigh- 
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bors were grieving over the arrest of Parson Craven and 
wondering who might be the next victim, they felt a fresh 
alarm when they saw a horse galloping down the street 
and come to a sudden halt at the parsonage. Then their 
alarm must have changed to mystery when they saw the 
rider dismount, tie his horse to the post and with a quick 
step walk to the door and enter it without knocking. The 
rider was Braxton Craven, and the horse was one which 
had been placed at his service to be used during his term 
as pastor of the Edenton Street Church. On other occa- 
sions the officer visited the pastor, bringing gifts of sugar 
and coffee and otherwise trying to square the account with 
him. There were other blue-coats in Raleigh who had 
been in the Salisbury Prison, and there is evidence that 
they also tried to even the account, for, when Dr. Craven 
returned to Trinity College, he brought with him a pocket 
full of “shin-plasters” (Federal greenback paper money | 
in small denominations), which he said the Union soldiers 
had given him. 

How did Captain Craven manage to win the favor of 
his prisoners? The answer can be given only by inference 
from a few facts. On January 7, 1862, he reported in a 
letter to Governor Clark that he had in his keeping two 
hundred and ninety-five prisoners “all doing well.” The 
inference here might be that Captain Craven was at least 
attentive to their physical wants. As he was socially 
minded and had been observed to be very resourceful in 
planning entertainments for the old and the young at 
Trinity, it might be inferred that he associated with his 
prisoners and devised a variety of amusements and recrea- 
tions to help them forget their miserable fate. Did he 
teach them the now national game of baseball? The 
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game was then just beginning to be played. Since he 
believed in athletics and had often joined the boys at 
Trinity in various games, it is not unlikely that he played 
ball with the inmates of his prison. At any rate, in the 
Base Ball Museum, which records the history of that pop- 
ular game, there is a sketch drawn by an inmate of some 
men playing ball in the Salisbury Prison; this is said to 
be the first pictorial representation of the game in the 
United States. 

If we wish to know how Captain Craven treated his 
unfortunate prisoners, we may know fairly well by refer- 
erence to a sermon he once preached on Brotherhood from 
this text: “Finally be ye all of one mind, having compas- 
sion one for another, love as brothers, be pitiful, be 
courteous!” 


CHAPTER XV 


DR. CRAVEN RETURNS TO TRINITY AFTER 
THE WAR 


N 1864, when Dr. Craven had charge of a church in 

Raleigh, the outlook for Trinity College was so gloomy 
that he saw no future in it for him. Professor Gannaway, 
as president pro tempore, was keeping the doors open with 
a few students, but the income had almost reached the zero 
point. 

As bad as the prospect was for Trinity, Dr. Craven 
had no reason to grieve from the standpoint of his per- 
sonal welfare. As a preacher he was already occupying 
the most prominent pulpit in the State, and he was rea- 
sonably certain to be appointed to other pulpits of similar 
rank; but he could never be satisfied to continue in the 
ministry when his sole ambition in life had been and was 
to educate young men. What went on in his mind as he 
contemplated his fate can only be imagined, but we know 
that by some process of reasoning he regained hope and 
was determined to go back to Trinity when the Civil War 
should end no matter what would be the consequence for 
himself. 

The first evidence of this determination was his act in 
using the money saved out of his salary to liquidate the 
college debt which had been incurred for the erection of a 
brick building. In reference to this he said, “In 1864, 
on the 30th day of July, I paid the debt to the Literary 
Board and paid it exclusively with my own money.”* 


* Statement to the Trustees in 1866. 
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While Dr. Craven and family were residing in Ral- 
eigh and while Sherman’s army was approaching that city, 
Mrs. Craven and the children sought safety by returning 
to their home at Trinity. Some friends of the family in 
Raleigh, fearing that the Union troops would steal every- 
thing they could get their hands on, asked Mrs. Craven 
whether she would take with her for safekeeping certain 
valuable articles such as silverware and jewelry. Mrs. 
Craven agreed to take the articles and find a safe hiding 
place for them. Among the articles were several pieces 
of jewelry including a diamond ring belonging to Mrs. 
Lucy Evans, a member of Dr. Craven’s congregation. 
These Mrs. Craven hid in the chimney in the basement 
of her house by removing a brick and putting it back. 
Various pieces of silver plate she hid under the floor of 
the College. The editors of the Raleigh Christian Advo- 
cate, fearing that their press and type would be burned or 
stolen, shipped them to Trinity, and Mrs. Craven buried 
part of the outfit under the College floor and part in the 
basement of her house. Solicitous of her own jewels and 
plates, Mrs. Craven hid them in various secret places. 
She hung the hams and other meats in the garret and 
sent the horses and cows to a kinsman who lived a good 
way from a public road. Trinity happened not to be in 
the path of Sherman’s march to Raleigh, and all of the 
hidden treasures at Trinity escaped the devastating sweep 
of the Union army. 

But the fear of the Union army had hardly subsided 
before the quiet village of Trinity was awakened to an- 
other alarm hardly less frightful, the approach of a divi- 
sion of the Confederate army under command of General 
Hardee. This army arrived in March, 1865, and en- 
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camped round the villages of Trinity and Archdale. Gen- 
eral Hardee used the College building for a part of his 
troops and the Craven residence for his headquarters. He 
chose for his military office a large room on the second 
floor; his wife and daughter who had come to visit him 
occupied the other two rooms. The flag flew at the front 
gate of the residence. One day Mrs. Hardee heard 
something dripping overhead and, as there had been no 
recent rain, she was mystified. The sound of the regular 
drip was a little spooky. Was this a haunted house? 
Did she really hear something dripping or was she losing 
her mind and listening only to some internal tapping on 
her ear drum? She asked her daughter whether she 
heard anything. The daughter said, “Yes, I have been 
hearing that dripping for several days, but I can’t imagine 
what it can be.” They then called for Mrs. Craven to 
come up and inquired if she had ever heard something 
overhead like the dripping of water. Mrs. Craven listened 
with upturned face. After a few moment’s silence she 
burst into laughter and said, “That is certainly something 
liquid we hear, but it is not water; it’s the precious juice 
of the meat I hung up there to hide from the Union 
soldiers.” 

The Confederates were as bad about stealing as the 
Union soldiers and almost as destructive of property. It 
was luck that Mrs. Craven had her valuables hidden 
away. One day General Hardee needed some firewood 
and ordered one of his men to bring in a supply. The 
soldier went into the front yard and started to cut down 
a fine oak tree. Mrs. Craven saw him strike the tree with 
his axe and, rushing into the yard, said to him: “How 
dare you stick your axe in my tree?” He replied that 
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General Hardee had ordered him to do it. In a voice 
that could be heard all over the village, she shouted back: 
“TY don’t care who ordered you to do it, I am ordering 
you to stop and get away from here with that axe!” Gen- 
eral Hardee, hearing the commanding voice, ordered the 
soldier away and begged Mrs. Craven’s pardon. 

When General Hardee was preparing to leave after 
the surrender of Johnson to Sherman at Durham, he 
thanked Mrs. Craven profusely for the use of her house 
and for her kindness to his wife and daughter. On the 
eve of his departure the soldiers were lined up in front 
of the house. The flag at the gate was unfurled, and the 
bugler sounded taps. The General lifted Mrs. Craven’s 
daughter Emma (later Mrs. W. H. Pegram) into his 
arms, kissed her with tears in his eyes, and then drove 
away as a soldier was tolling the College bell. 

In the fall of 1865 Dr. Craven returned to Trinity to 
find his home and the College building in much need of 
repair in consequence of their having been occupied by 
the Confederate General Hardee and his troops: the ar- 
rival of the troops of course had closed the College. 

Food for man or beast was scarce. Mrs. Craven made 
substitute coffee from parched bran and peas and sweet- 
ened it with sorghum. Hardly anyone had money or 
commodities to exchange for it. Fortunately, Dr. Craven 
had “a pocket full of shin-plasters,” and this helped to 
keep the wolf from the door. How could a college de- 
pendent upon tuition fees for support open its doors when 
there was no money in the country? 

Dr. Craven called the faculty together and announced 
that the College would open January 1 next. In the 
meantime he ploughed his land, sowed wheat, oats, and 
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clover, raised hogs, and repaired the College building 
and an old gristmill. 

The school opened with about forty students, who paid 
their tuition mostly in provisions, which were placed in 
a storeroom. More students could not be accommodated 
for lack of food. Then Dr. Craven paid his faculty with 
flour from his mill, with potatoes, dried fruits, blankets, 
etc., from the store-room, and with meat and wood from 
his farm.” 

To add to the disaster to the College resulting from 
the Civil War, the enemies of the College, taking advan- 
tage of its crippled condition, began a ten years’ war to 
destroy it. The particulars of this war will be the subject 
of the next chapter. 

The next year, in spite of the impoverishment of the 
country and warfare against the College, the patronage 
increased and most of the students were able to pay their 
tuition in money; so there was some money to divide 
among the members of the faculty. In the course of four 
years the number of students exceeded two hundred; since 
they came from all parts of the State, they advertised the 
College and helped to give it prestige. 

However, in the year 1870, because of bad crops and 
low prices there was a slump in the patronage and much 
difficulty in collecting tuition fees. Dr. Craven was op- 
pressed. In his diary under date of January 7, he wrote, 
“T have been overpaying board accounts, a fact which has 
been one reason of my oppression.” He handled a good 
deal of money for the students, and it was the practice of 
the boardinghouse keepers to call upon him for advances 
when they were pressed for money. 

* Statement of Reverend E, Arnold Wright, a graduate of 1864. 
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Other entries in his diary are as follows: 


As a whole I overpaid the Faculty last summer. 

January 11, I do not see how we shall succeed, but somehow 
I believe we will. The God of my boyhood will not forsake 
me now. 

January 18, Paid the Faculty in full for last session—I am 
paying them more than the income of the College. But I intend 
to act the part of a man. Some day my acts will show for them- 
selves. 


CHAPTER XVI 


TEN YEARS’ OPPOSITION TO DR. CRAVEN 
LED BY DEEMS AND MORAN 


He who ascends to mountain tops shall find 

The loftiest peaks most wrapt in clouds and snow; 

He who surpasses or subdues mankind 

Must look down on the hate of those below. 
—Lorp Byron 


NE of the problems of life is to know how to deal 

with one’s enemies since everyone who rises above the 
common level has a host of them. Whence do they come 
and why? It seems to be inevitable that some people 
will envy and hate any man who rises above their level. 
Do we not read that envy caused Joseph’s brothers to sell 
him to the Midianites? That once upon a time a good 
man in Galilee, legally adjudged innocent of any offense, 
was crucified by an envious mob; that the lean and hungry- 
looking Cassius, envious of Caesar, exclaimed with scorn, 
“Why this man doth bestride the world like a Colossus!” 
It seems also inevitable that some people will dislike and 
persecute anyone who proposes to change their cherished 
ideals, institutions, or ways of living; hence the greater 
the man, the greater the number of his enemies. 

The reader of this book would, no doubt, like to think 
of this orphan boy, Braxton, who had such a hard strug- 
gle against outrageous fortune, as one who was duly 
appreciated by his contemporaries and who was granted 
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the reward which he so richly merited. Unfortunately, 
proper reward is not the usual fate of men who render 
any distinguished service to their generation. 

Braxton Craven was an outstanding figure in his com- 
munity, in the church to which he belonged, and in the 
eyes of the public. When he spoke at the annual church 
conference, he attracted more attention than any other 
preacher. Once when he preached in Wilmington, North 
Carolina, the Conference unanimously requested that his 
sermon be published. As a debater on the Conference 
floor he had no match, and generally the members sup- 
ported his propositions. But several very bright and 
aspiring young preachers were envious of the large place 
which he filled in the minds and hearts of the clergy and 
laymen. They competed with each other for appoint- 
ments to the larger cities and, when they were dis- 
appointed, it was easy for them to imagine that Dr. 
Craven, the secretary of the Conference, had influenced 
the bishop against them. Sometimes on the floor of the 
Conference Craven would be charged with attempting to 
play the role of a dictator. 

His enemies opposed the proposition to connect the 
College with the Conference and, failing in that, attacked 
the administration and sought to belittle the man and the 
College. It seems difficult no doubt for the people of the 
year 1938 to understand how a man who never coveted 
or aspired to grasp what another possessed and who never 
spoke ill of other people could have had such a pack of 
human beings barking at his heels. Many of the preach- 
ers in the Methodist pulpits of the State were men who 
had been educated at Trinity, receiving free tuition and 
the Church contributing nothing to the support of the 
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College. One would suppose that these men would have 
been the friends of Craven through gratitude if from 
no other motive. Well, in fact, most of them not only 
were loyal to him but idolized him: he had hosts of friends 
who were militant defenders of his name; but at that time 
some Methodist preachers who had not seen the inside of 
a college or had been educated at other institutions and 
some who had been educated at Trinity, in order to win 
favor, joined the anti-Craven faction. 

In 1858 the enemies of Dr. Craven found an out- 
spoken leader in the person of Robert S. Moran, from 
the state of New York, who arrived on the scene and 
joined the North Carolina Conference in a traveling con- 
nection. He at once formed a dislike for Craven and a 
fondness for a young preacher, Charles F. Deems, then 
a prominent preacher of the North Carolina Conference, 
a staunch supporter of Dr. Craven, and one of the trustees 
of Trinity College. What Moran and Deems had in com- 
mon can only be surmised, but by some means Deems was 
won over to the anti-Craven faction, and he and Moran 
joined forces in a relentless war upon the College. 

During the Civil War, when Trinity College was 
closed and in the depths of financial despair and when Dr. 
Craven was caring for Union prisoners at Salisbury and 
later serving as pastor of a church in Raleigh, Moran was 
traveling over the State, advertising the bad plight of 
Trinity College and attributing it to the incompetent man- 
agement of Dr. Craven. His chief aim was to have 
Randolph-Macon College of Virginia substituted for 
Trinity as the recognized Conference college. At this time 
Dr. Deems was very antagonistic to Randolph-Macon 
College for reasons presently to be stated, but he was 
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even more bitter than Moran in his opposition to Dr. 
Craven. 

Dr. Deems was a native of Maryland and a graduate 
of Dickinson College, Pennsylvania. He came to North 
Carolina in 1841 as an agent for the American Bible So- 
ciety. He was then twenty-one years old, a man of un- 
usual personal attractiveness, very handsome, very graceful 
in manners, very sociable and felicitous in conversation; he 
was a man of restless energy and of aspiration for dis- 
tinction. His residence in the city of Raleigh and his 
work, which required much traveling, enabled him to be- 
come quickly acquainted with the influential men of the 
State. Through the friends he soon made he secured a 
professorship of Rhetoric and Logic in the University of 
North Carolina, a position which he held from 1843 to 
1848. In 1849 he was offered and accepted a position to 
teach chemistry in Randolph-Macon College in Virginia. 
While there he had a falling out with its President, Dr. 
Smith. So bitter was the enmity between these men that 
in 1854 President Smith came before the North Carolina 
Conference to prefer charges against Deems; the follow- 
ing year Dr. Deems appeared before the Virginia Confer- 
ence and preferred charges against President Smith. Each 
of the belligerents, who was giving such an exhibition of 
brotherly love, received a whitewash from the Conference 
to which he belonged. 

““As to the charges which were preferred,” says Pres- 
ident Blackwell of Randolph-Macon College in a letter of 
November 3, 1936, “they were charges really of saying 
things behind each other’s backs derogatory to their char- 
acter. I asked Professor David Duncan, who was Pro- 
fessor of Greek at Randolph-Macon at the time that Smith 
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and Deems were on the faculty, which was in the right? 
His reply indicated that both of them were in the wrong. 
He did not take sides. ‘I knew them both too well,’ he 
said. 

“In those days when charges were made against a min- 
ister, the trial was in public and it was a regular bull-fight. 
I have a broadside—two pages of a newspaper containing 
an account of what happened in Petersburg after the 
Deems-Smith trial. Dr. Deems was presented with a mag- 
nificent service of plate by the citizens of Petersburg. 
Now-a-days, any charge against a minister of speaking dis- 
respectfully of another would be tried by a Committee in 
private and that would be the end of it; but in those days 
each man made a fiery speech, and others took part in the 
bull-fight.” 

In 1850 Dr. Deems returned to North Carolina as 
president of the Greensboro Female College. At this time 
Dr. Craven was a widely known and influential man and 
was always a prominent figure at the annual conferences 
of the Methodist clergy, and at this time also the young 
Charles Deems became the friend and loyal supporter of 
Braxton Craven. The first evidence of this was the active 
part taken by Deems in influencing the Conference to 
adopt Trinity College as a Conference institution (1851). 
When this was accomplished, the Conference chose Deems 
as one of the Trinity trustees. In 1854 Dr. Deems gave 
up the presidency of the Greensboro College, and, return- 
ing to the pastorate, preached at Wilmington and Golds- 
boro. During this time he remained a loyal supporter of 
Trinity, and in 1858, when the members of the senior class 
purchased a gold-headed cane for Dr. Craven, Dr. Deems 
presented it in a felicitous speech. 
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This same year Moran came into the State, and Deems 
became the most pronounced enemy of Dr. Craven. His 
reasons must have been purely personal as he could not 
share in Moran’s desire to favor Randolph-Macon Col- 
lege; in 1866, however, a change in the presidency of that 
college converted Deems to an enthusiastic supporter of it. 
Its president, whom Dr. Deems so heartily despised, was 
succeeded by an intimate friend of Deems, Dr. James A. 
Duncan. Thereafter Deems spoke in high praise of 
Randolph-Macon and the more energetically opposed and 
belittled Trinity. 

The people of North Carolina were suffering from 
the impoverishments of the Civil War; with food and 
clothing scarce and no money in the country, preachers as 
well as other folks had to endure great privation. The 
prospect was not inviting to Dr. Deems, who conceived 
the idea of going to New York City and establishing a 
newspaper, The Watchman, with the view of promoting 
friendly relations between the North and the South. He 
was granted leave by the North Carolina Conference to 
do this. The Watchman lived only one year. Then, in 
1866, Dr. Deems organized The Church of the Strangers, 
primarily for the benefit of Southerners living or visiting 
in New York City. He retained his membership in the 
North Carolina Conference but was regularly assigned to 
his New York charge. He attended the annual sessions 
of the Conference and continued his alliance with the 
Moran group in the effort to deprive Trinity of any Con- 
ference support or recognition. While Trinity College 
was in a state of prostration, the trustees of Randolph- 
Macon College made overtures to the North Carolina 
Conference with a view of restoring former relations and 
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securing the patronage of North Carolina boys preparing 
for the ministry. While the Deems-Moran forces were 
busy in trying to overthrow the props that supported Trin- 
ity, an event happened in another state which probably 
intensified still more Dr. Deems’s animosity to Trinity and 
its president. Now occupying a pulpit in the great city of 
New York, Dr. Deems may have had aspirations to be 
elected a bishop; at any rate, he was chosen as one of the 
North Carolina delegates to the General Conference which 
was to elect several men to that high office. It so happened 
that Dr. Craven also was a delegate. This Conference was 
one of unusual importance and called for superior men to 
guide it because of the impoverished and disordered con- 
ditions in the South and the bitter feeling between the Rad- 
icals, who supported the military reconstruction rule of 
the states, and the Conservatives, who favored govern- 
ment by the civil authorities. Since Dr. Craven was 
familiar with these conditions and had suffered grievously 
in consequence of them, he took an active part in the Con- 
ference proceedings and was at once recognized as a leader. 
Naturally he was thought of and talked of asa suitable man 
for the high office of bishop; Dr. Deems was active in the 
proceedings, and he also was talked of as a candidate for 
that office. If he had come to the Conference hoping to 
be elected a bishop, he must have been somewhat discour- 
aged to find that another man in the North Carolina del- 
egation was his rival for the favor. 

The fact is that Dr. Craven was not a candidate for 
the office, and he dissuaded the North Carolina delegates 
from casting any votes for him; in spite of his personal 
opposition, however, some of the delegates from the other 
states voted for him, and he received more votes than did 
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Dr. Deems. It is very evident that Craven overshadowed 
Deems on the floor of the Conference, as the following 
statement of a Mississippi delegate indicates: “Dr. Craven 
received eight votes for the episcopacy, which under the 
circumstances was much more than a compliment. The 
Doctor entered the Conference a stranger to most of the 
members, but the firmness, ability, and success with which 
he resisted radicalism at all points made him at once a 
leader among the conservatives and a general favorite with 
the Conference. Genial, gentlemanly and pleasant; yet 
not dogmatic; highly educated, yet not pedantic, he is a 
parliamentarian of first ability and a debater of the highest . 
order.”” 

What should be the proper procedure when one is pur- 
sued by such a relentless opposition? Should he retaliate 
and join in a kind of “bull-fight” or do as a great teacher 
once advised, “Love your enemies, bless them that curse 
you, do good to them that hate you, and pray for them 
which despitefully use you and persecute you”? Should 
one take the view of the psalmist that the wicked shall 
fall by their own weapons and in “a little while” shall 
not be? Let us see how Dr. Craven dealt with his enemies. 

During the Civil War he was a very busy man, march- 
ing at the head of a company to suppress lawlessness in 
Randolph County, later caring for Union prisoners at 
Salisbury and, when ousted from this job, preaching to 
the dispirited people of Raleigh, who had fallen under 
subjection to the Union army. If he took notice of the 
opposition to him and of the attacks upon the College, he 
said nothing about it; in 1863, however, when Moran 
was circulating derogatory reports about the College, Dr. 


*From a MS found among Dr. Craven’s papers. 
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Craven addressed a letter to him asking if he would be 
good enough to state specifically what his charges were. 
Since no reply was received, Dr. Craven made a statement 
to the Conference answering the charges which had been 
put in circulation. At the close of the Civil War Dr. 
Craven returned to Trinity, and, under difficulties already 
related, was very busy repairing his desecrated home and 
the College building and raising and collecting food for 
his family, his faculty, and his pupils. If he gave a thought 
to the outside warfare against him and the College, no one 
heard him say a word about it. He used all of his strength 
to make the College worthy of any man’s respect, and 
trusted, as he once stated in his diary, that his “actions 
would some day speak for themselves.” 

In 1867, thanks to an increasing food supply, Trinity 
College was better patronized, confidence in it was re- 
stored, and its friends rallied to give it at least moral 
support. At the State Conference that year, the Deems- 
Moran group made its usual attack on the College, but 
this time it met a decisive defeat: to put an end to the 
opposition, the Conference adopted a resolution declaring 
“that Trinity College is eminently worthy of the patron- 
age of our Church and people.” Thereafter Dr. Craven 
was regularly elected a delegate to the General Confer- 
ence, while Dr. Deems was not again elected. But the 
latter continued to attend the annual State Conference and 
became more openly antagonistic to Trinity College. The 
Deems-Moran group, realizing that its effort to destroy 
Trinity as a Conference college was futile, sought to dis- 
credit Dr. Craven and have him removed from the pres- 
idency of the College.” The opposition to Trinity became 


? This view is taken by E. C. Brooks in an article in the Trinity Alumni 
Register, Vol. Il, No. 4. 
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personal, and from 1867 to 1873 Dr. Craven was con- 
tinually under fire, having been blamed for inability to 
liquidate the College debt and charged with general in- 
competence. The final blast of the opposition was dis- 
charged in the Conference at Goldsboro in 1873, when 
Dr. Deems made an impassioned speech denouncing Dr. 
Craven and his management of the College. As a climax 
he exclaimed that he would rather for his child to die 
without knowing the alphabet than to be educated under 
Braxton Craven.’ Dr. E. A. Yates, one of the ablest men 
of the Church, says that, when pursued in the Conference, 
Dr. Craven would turn aside in his chair, fold his arms, 
and never even cast a glance at his opponents. Professor 
Gannaway states that he never heard Dr. Craven say an 
unkind or harsh thing about even his most pronounced 
foes. Some months later, in a letter to a friend who de- 
sired to make some reply to the Deems attack, Dr. Craven 
argued against such a course because it would give Deems 
“an opportunity to make a speech.” To another friend 
who favored a counter attack, Dr. Craven wrote: “Your 
plan in my opinion is precisely what Deems wants. It will 
give him opportunity to talk. I hope you will let the 
matter alone. We must have peace.”* What Dr. Craven 
probably said in conversation with his friends about the 
men who were opposing him may be inferred from a mem- 
orandum found among his papers which reads as follows: 
“Tt is said of Lord Chatham, I think, that those who so 
fiercely assailed his talent and acquirements were composed 


of two classes: those who envied what Lord Chatham had 


“Letter from A. D. Betts to Craven, quoted in an article by E. C. 
Brooks, “Charles Force Deems vs. Braxton Craven,” in the Trinity Alumni 
Register, Vol. Il, No. 4. 

* Quoted from the article by E. C. Brooks in the Trinity Alumni Reg- 
ister, Vol. II, No. 4. 
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and those who had not ability enough to comprehend what 
Lord Chatham did have.” The Deems-Moran opposition 
to Trinity was, no doubt, an annoyance to Dr. Craven and 
interfered with the patronage of the College, but in spite 
of it the number of students increased from year to year, 
and Dr. Craven’s friends in the Conference came to be 
more decidedly in the majority. At the Conference of 
1873 the faction in opposition to the College had dwindled 
to a small minority, and Deems and Moran were so com- 
pletely defeated and humiliated that they both withdrew 
from the Conference. Moran left the State, and Deems, 
already living in New York City, was no longer an influ- 
ence in North Carolina affairs. The Autobiography of 
Dr. Deems was published in 1897. In the matter of his 
controversy with President Smith of Randolph-Macon 
and of his ten years’ loyal support to Trinity College, fol- 
lowed by his ten years’ of opposition, the book is silent. 

If Dr. Craven’s enemies lost more than they gained by 
their opposition to him, they at least had the satisfaction 
of seeing him suffer. If he came out of the battle with 
deep scars, he came out of it also with renewed strength 
and with greater confidence, devotion, and joy in carrying 
on his work. 


CHAPTER XVII 


IN SPITE OF ALL DISCOURAGEMENTS THE 
PATRONAGE OF THE COLLEGE 
INCREASES 


HE PATRONAGE and reputation of the College 

continued to increase in spite of all obstacles. In 
1871 Dr. Craven decided upon a new building with an 
auditorium to seat twenty-five hundred people to relieve 
the overcrowding which had been a great inconvenience 
for several years. The Conference authorized the erec- 
tion of the building on condition that the funds be raised 
by private subscriptions. When sufficient paper subscrip- 
tions had been secured, the building was erected. It in- 
cluded the auditorium, which was used for public debates, 
weekly class declamations, commencement exercises, and 
religious services on Sundays. Dr. Craven drew the plans 
and specifications, ordered and inspected the materials, and 
superintended the construction. The building was com- 
pleted in 1875, the year of Craven’s decisive victory over 
his enemies at the North Carolina Conference. 

In order to purchase equipment for the building, Dr. 
Craven made a trip to New York City. He stopped in 
Washington and talked with President Grant, whom he 
greatly admired. Coming out of the White House, he 
was mistaken for the President by a group of visitors. 
While in New York he visited the two most celebrated 
preachers in America, Beecher and Talmage. 
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Trinity College had now reached a high point in its 
prosperity. A larger crowd than usual attended the com- 
mencement exercises of 1875. People came by train, by 
stagecoach, in buggies and wagons, and some even in ox 
carts. Itinerant hucksters pitched their tents on the cam- 
pus and erected stands for the sale of lemonade, ice cream, 
ginger snaps, candy, pies, peanuts, etc. The chief mar- 
shals had to hustle the students with their bedcloth- 
ing from the boardinghouses to the College building to 
make room for guests; even the dormitory used by self- 
supporting students and known as the “Poorhouse” had 
to be vacated. This commencement was of special joy 
to Dr. Craven on account of its being the occasion of 
the marriage of two of his children, his eldest daughter 
Emma, a graduate of the Greensboro Female College, to 
W. H. Pegram, the young professor of natural science in 
Trinity College, and his eldest son Dr. James L. Craven, 
a graduate of Trinity and of the Baltimore Medical Col- 
lege, to Miss Nannie Bulla. Bishop Marvin, who preached 
the commencement sermon, officiated at the wedding of 
these two couples. 

In 1876 another unusually large crowd gathered at 
the commencement occasion, the chief attraction being the 
sermon to be delivered by the then most famous preacher 
in America, T. DeWitt Talmage, of New York. The 
auditorium was too small; people stood in the aisles and 
outside round the doors and windows. The sermon of 
Dr. Talmage was not reported in the papers, but the 
morning after its delivery as he sat on the porch of Dr. 
Craven’s home, he wrote his impressions of the occasion 
which were later published. What he wrote, as reprinted 
in the Greensboro Daily News of August 10, 1930, is as 
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follows: “A morning on a southern piazza—Seated here 
in the hospitable mansion of the Reverend Dr. Craven, the 
genial and able president of Trinity College, North Car- 
olina, the air deliciously cool coming across the piazza, the 
fields golden with ripe harvests already being gathered, the 
morning sweet with a summery mixture of red clover tops 
and cactus, a brass band on the college campus playing 
‘Away Down South in Dixie,’ the governor of the state, 
judges of the Supreme Court, members of Congress and 
scores of clergymen of all denominations, mingling in the 
clans gathering for commencement day—(at this point a 
group of merry ministers break in on our meditations and 
the sentence we began almost forgot the goal for which it 
started). 

“Between two Sabbaths we stepped over the 650 miles 
between home and here to help at the launching of a group 
of young men from the dry dock of collegiate life on the 
wide waters of professional activity. We give them three 
cheers and a benediction. We never heard so many mag- 
netic speeches on one commencement platform as on this. 
The stereotyped manner and inevitable gesture of the 
ordinary collegian were swallowed in the fact that the 
graduates had something to say. 

“Can it be that we, who sit today in warm-hearted 
and gleeful interview, were busy a few years ago in break- 
ing each others’ heads? 

“Yes, at the gate of the very house where I write, Gen- 
eral Hardee surrendered his troops, the closing act of the 
rebellion; while from this house the general and his fam- 
ily went out to the wagons that took them home. When 
will the day come when a congress of nations shall settle 
all great disputes, leaving human butchery to Bornesian 
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cannibals and Modocs? Notwithstanding what some of 
the politicians say, we believe the feeling of cordiality on 
the part of the South toward the North is almost universal. 
There are more bitter and bloodthirsty men in the North 
who need reconstruction than in the South. Before the 
next presidential campaign is done, this fact will be demon- 
strated. In Congress, and in some of our Northern eccle- 
siastical courts, there are men determined to drag forth 
their war speeches of 1862. For Christ’s sake let us have 
peace! 

“Flere amid the hills of central North Carolina stands 
Trinity College, an honor to its indefatigable president 
and the State. Its graduates already adorn every profes- 
sion and take influential part in the politics of the land. 
High moral and religious influences accompany the intel- 
lectual, and a career of usefulness spreads out before it 
such as invites but few of the literary institutions of the 
country. With a heart full of gratitude for extraordinary 
hospitalities extended, we bid North Carolina hail and 
farewell.” 

Dr. Talmage again visited Trinity in 1879 and 
preached the commencement sermon. I heard him on that 
occasion, and later often heard him in his great tabernacle 
in Brooklyn, where he spoke on Sunday mornings to 
audiences of five thousand people. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


THE CHARACTER AND PERSONALITY 
OF DR. CRAVEN 


Let him bear in season that he is born into the state of war, and that the 
commonwealth and his own well-being require that he should not go dancing in 
the weeds of peace, but warned, self-collected and neither defying nor dreading 
the thunder, let him take both reputation and life in his hand, and with perfect 
urbanity dare the gibbet and the mob by the absolute truth of his: speech and 
the rectitude of his behavior. —Emerson’s Essay on “HeEROoIsSM” 

It is not good to live so isolated that we cannot see the smoke from our 
neighbor’s chimney nor hear the bark of his dog. 

—BraxTon CRAVEN’s SERMON ON “BROTHERHOOD” 


HE CHARACTER of a man is revealed more 
clearly in his private than in his public life. What 

we know of most men is learned from seeing them doing 
their work in public places; unless we are an intimate 
acquaintance, we know nothing of their behavior as hus- 
bands, fathers, neighbors, or members of the community. 
It is often the case that a man achieves notable dis- 
tinction in some kind. of work but is very deficient in his 
fitness for social life. The concentration of energy nec- 
essary to win distinction frequently leads one to neglect 
the cultivation of the social traits that distinguish the civ- 
ilized man from the barbarian. For instance, John Baptiste 
Lully, a brilliant violinist and founder of the French grand 
opera, was “one of the meanest men in the French King- 
dom.” Even the great musician, Wagner, is said to have 
been “prejudiced, petty, small, intolerant, bigoted, un- 
grateful, selfish, perverted.”* John Ruskin, though no- 


*Quoted from Charles Isaacson’s article in the Musical Observer, Feb., 
1929. 
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table for his lofty idealism, was so much immersed in his 
work that he failed to acquire some of the essential amen- 
ities that make one a lovable companion; as a consequence, 
his wife, unable to bear her loneliness, divorced herself 
from him and found a joyous fellowship in marrying a 
man of less distinction. Perhaps it is fortunate that Lord 
Macaulay remained a bachelor because in his ordinary con- 
versation he was as dogmatic, argumentative, and dom- 
ineering as in writing an essay or in making a speech in 
Parliament. It was well known that, when he talked, no 
other person could get in a word, and this characteristic 
led Sydney Smith to remark that the one thing he liked 
about Macaulay was his occasional flashes of silence. What 
must have been the plight of any woman who had to live 
with him and permit him to do all the talking! Edison 
was a scientific hermit, absorbed by day and night in his 
laboratory of books, apparatus, and curious chemicals, and 
had little or no intercourse with the outside world. Al- 
though a lovable and generous man, he had no neighbor- 
hood friends and took no personal part in community 
affairs. He probably never attended a political conven- 
tion, and he rarely troubled himself to vote at an election. 

How was it with Braxton Craven? What interest did 
he take in his home, his neighborhood, and his com- 
munity? It is the unanimous testimony that he was very 
happily married and that he was a devoted husband and 
father. He loved home life, especially in its rural set- 
ting. He was fond of horses, dogs, and wild life and liked 
the outdoor work on his farm and in his flower garden. 
In his home he was uniformly cheerful, often very play- 
ful, and always entered fully into whatever interested the 
other members of his family. When it was necessary to 
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exercise parental authority, he did so with firmness but 
never with a display of temper. Although much occupied 
in study, he disliked to be alone, and at night, after chat- 
ting and jesting with the family, he would by preference 
do his reading in the room with his wife and children, 
assuring them that they might talk and make all the noise 
they liked without fear of disturbing him. When he went 
on trips to important places, he generally took his wife 
with him and often also one of his children; even when 
he went fishing, he invited his wife to accompany him. 

The presence of guests in Dr. Craven’s home was very 
frequent as he valued very much his friends and neighbors 
and kept in close touch with them. His diary has fre- 
quent entries such as these: “Received callers. Visited J. 
White, M. Shaw, I. White and Dr. Graves.” When he 
went to Raleigh and other towns, he called on numerous 
friends, as he states in his diary. 

He was fond of music, especially the vocal, and he 
sang in a deep, melodious bass voice. His wife had a like 
musical taste, and very often on Sunday afternoons the 
neighbors would gather on his front porch and all would 
sing together. 

He attended and took part in all community gather- 
ings such as picnics, political conventions, agricultural 
fairs, cornhuskings, or meetings to promote education, 
roads, etc. For instance, when the State authorized the 
building of a railroad from Goldsboro to Charlotte, he 
attended local meetings and made several trips to Raleigh 
and Wilmington in the interest of bringing the road 
through Randolph County; and it is generally recognized 
that his personal influence with the directors was the de- 
termining factor in bringing the road through Randolph 
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County and in the building of a station at High Point, 
now a city of forty thousand people. Dr. Craven organ- 
ized the first Building and Loan Association in North 
Carolina. It was chartered February 8, 1872 (Private 
Laws of North Carolina, 1872), and its incorporators 
were Braxton Craven, M. Mendenhall, O. W. Carr, B. 
Parker, B. F. Stud, A. R. and L. M. Tomlinson, and 
others. Craven was secretary and treasurer. Through 
loans made by this association a number of Trinity cit- 
izens built new homes, among whom were W. R. Frazier, 
J. A. Leach, L. C. Johnson, W. O. Harris, L. S. Brown; 
several citizens of Archdale in like manner built homes. 
Dr. Craven was interested in the public institutions of 
the State and served as director of the North Carolina 
Insane Asylum during the incumbency of Vance and Jarvis 
as governors of the State. 

Up to the age of seven Braxton Craven was subjected 
to the authority of his mother and later to his foster father, 
Nathan Cox. Since his mother was both a very affection- 
ate and very intelligent woman, the presumption is that 
he had no difficulty in submitting to her authority. But in 
the case of his foster parents the problem must have been 
very difficult and trying, for, according to Craven’s own 
statement, he was “sorely oppressed” in his youth. He 
was required to do work too heavy for his years, and — 
the most disagreeable work was imposed upon him. For 
reasons which can be only surmised he submitted to this 
control and never seemed to be rebellious or out of tem- 
per on account of it. Later he seemed to get along well 
with his schoolteachers, with the farmers he worked for, 
with the authorities in the church of which he was a mem- 
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ber and, as a citizen, he seemed to be obedient to the law 
and its officials. 


It is much easier to submit to authority than to exercise 
it. In the course of his life Braxton Craven exercised 
authority in various capacities, as a teacher, as a father, as 
a preacher, as a superintendent of a prison, and as the pres- 
ident of a college. In all of these positions he was loved 
by those over whose destiny he presided because he acted 
on the principle that the function of authority is service 
and not the pampering of the one who exercises it. 

Man must adjust himself not only to persons of au- 
thority but also to custom and public opinion. Braxton was 
born into a society which was governed largely by tradi- 
tions, or, by what we call the folkways. These are the 
customary ways of eating, dressing, working, playing, 
marrying, worshipping, carrying on a government, and so 
forth. 

If we conform to the folkways, we are deemed to be 
good people—moral people. But, if we desire to make 
progress, it becomes necessary for some new ways to be 
adopted, and it is often a vital and perplexing problem 
to know when to conform and when to innovate. Too 
much conformity leads to stagnation and too much in- 
novation leads to anarchy. In reference to the folkways, 
or conventions of society, Dr. Craven adopted the rule of 
strict conformity in all matters of minor importance, or 
in matters which did not contravene his judgment of what 
was just and proper. He was very sensitive to the feel- 
ings, rights, and needs of the people he had to live with, 
and he believed that the observance of the little social 
conventions was an indispensable discipline for developing 
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a sense of community rights in the larger issues of life. 
He used to say to his classes that in vocational and char- 
acter training attention must be given to small things, that 
“small things make perfection but perfection is no small 
thing.” He had a great veneration for tradition and be- 
lieved that one whose life was most deeply rooted in the 
past was most capable of leading the way to better things 
for the future. He once said in a lecture, “Real people, of 
good material and fast colors—people that will bear wear- 
ing and washing and ironing must have in them somewhat 
as old as Moses.” He delighted in the customs and the 
utilities that had the sanction of the ages. For instance, he 
was scrupulously careful to conform to the community 
tastes and standards in the matter of dress. He thought 
that dress should be suitable to the occasion and he in- 
sisted that he, his wife, and his children be properly 
dressed for whatever social function they might attend. 

On the other hand, he felt as strongly the necessity 
for innovation, for using one’s intelligence in the interest 
of better ways of doing and thinking: as to religion, about 
which most people are ultra-conservative, he saw the need 
of changes and pleaded for them like a radical; he once 
wrote: “The church and the world need purer, more ex- 
alted and wider conceptions of Christian life, character, 
ends and aims. The old theories and stimulating specula- 
tions are dead: our treasured ideals are the laughing stock 
of school boys.” In small matters as in great matters, 
man should not be a conformist in contradiction to his 
principles merely for the sake of being on the popular side. 
A blind or slavish conformity, he thought, led to coward- 
ice, hypocrisy, and general debasement of character. He 
declared that “the formalist is tenfold worse than a sin- 
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ner.” He was a progressive and ever in quest of “a new 
type of existence, a new bloom upon the tree of life.” 
In reference to conformity to popular opinion Craven’s 
attitude was not less clear and positive. He believed that 
man’s business was to make opinion and not to be made 
by it. His philosophy of life was that every man should 
choose a definite goal, i.e., a mission or destiny, and fol- 
low the landmarks that lead to its realization regardless 
of the direction taken by the crowd; that man should de- 
liberate and act on his own judgment “regardless of 
criticism and without too much advice.” ‘Ponder well,” 
he said, “before you make a mark upon the scroll of time, 
for it will be examined by the light of eternity and its 
results noted to the latest generation.” Having deter- 
mined your goal and charted your course, press on with 
invincible courage, “be a burning, ardent man... . Let 
conscience stand true to the pole of justice... . Do Right 
though the heavens fall.” 

When a neighbor was sick or in trouble, Craven was 
prompt in offering a helping hand, often acting as nurse; 
and, when a neighbor’s life, liberty, or property was in 
jeopardy, he was prompt in risking his own life in defense 
of them. At the outbreak of the Civil War there were 
many people in Randolph County who refused to take part 
in it. Most of these were Quakers and other men of 
unquestioned integrity, but there were some men of an 
unscrupulous type who took advantage of the political 
disorder to commit acts of outrage upon persons and prop- 
erty. In the interest of protecting the people of his county 
Dr. Craven organized a company of home guards com- 


* Essay on Civilization of the Southern States: What It Is and Can Be. 
See Dowd, The Life of Braxton Craven, ist ed., p. 207. 
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posed of students, former students, and members of the 
faculty. When the citizens of the adjoining county, Da- 
vidson, were harassed by a lawless element and called for 
help, Dr. Craven responded promptly. In a letter to 
Governor Clark he said, “In two hours after receiving 
the notice we were on the way. I stationed a strong guard 
in Thomasville, where the people were much alarmed, 
and with the remainder of the Company marched through 
the country, searched thoroughly for Albertson, and vis- 
ited nearly all the houses. That county will be perfectly 
quiet. There is need of a company in the lower part of 
this county and Montgomery. We are ready to go as soon 
as we are commissioned.” 

As Dr. Craven had made it the rule of his life “to act 
the part of a man” and to “do right though the heavens 
fall,” he seemed to be a total stranger to the sense of fear. 
An occasion on which Dr. Craven exhibited a marked 
degree of courage was offered in 1870, during the most 
lawless period in the history of the State. At that time 
North Carolina was in the throes of Reconstruction. The 
State legislature and generally the courts and the county 
governments were controlled by carpetbaggers, scalawags, 
and Negroes. For the ex-Confederate soldier or members 
of the Conservative party there was little security of life 
or property and no opportunity for a redress in any court. 
The scalawags and carpetbaggers had organized a Union 
League to corral the Negro vote and to protect themselves 
against the lawlessness of the white people who despised 
and rebelled against the carpetbag government. The 
members of the League burnt barns, gins, and the homes 
of white Conservatives and committed a number of atro- 
cious murders. In self-defense the white Conservatives 
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organized the Ku Klux Klan, which, however justifiable 
and effective under the circumstances, committed arsons, 
murders, and other outrages of the same kind as those 
charged against the Union League. In the month of May, 
when the people of the whole State were in a high pitch 
of excitement over the approaching general election, a 
member of the Radical party, John W. Stephens, a sen- 
ator from Caswell County, was murdered in the courthouse 
of that county. The Radical Governor Holden attributed 
this murder to the Ku Klux Klan and was so wrought up 
over it and other lawless acts that he declared martial law 
in Caswell and also in the adjoining county of Alamance; 
he ordered the captain of his state troops, George W. 
Kirk, a native of Tennessee and a notorious murderer, to 
proceed to these counties and make wholesale arrests. 
Among the prominent men who were seized and put in 
jail was Josiah Turner. He had been a captain of cavalry 
in the Civil War; after having been crippled in battle, he 
returned home and was elected to the Confederate Con- 
gress. At the time of his arrest he was editor of The 
Raleigh Sentinel and had been exposing the corruptions 
of the Carpetbag rule. He was especially hated by Gov- 
ernor Holden, who had felt the scorpion lash of his pen. 
The friends of Turner and the other prisoners secured 
a writ of habeas corpus from Justice Pearson of the State 
_ Supreme Court, but Governor Holden refused to allow it 
to be served. Finally, General Matt Ransom, a Con- 
servative and later the distinguished United States Senator 
from North Carolina, induced Federal Judge G. W. 
Brooks to intervene; since no evidence was found to justify 
the arrest of any one of the prisoners, all of them were 
discharged. 
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During the excitement resulting from the arrest of 
these men, Mrs. Josiah Turner, who with her young child 
had been visiting relatives in Burlington, Alamance County, 
decided to return immediately to her home in Raleigh, 
but, when she appeared at the railway station, an angry 
mob had gathered and would not permit her to board the 
train. Dr. Craven, who happened to be on the train and 
who saw from his window the commotion at the station, 
asked the conductor what it was about. When informed 
that the crowd would not allow Mrs. Turner to board the 
train, he arose from his seat and, making his way into the 
midst of the crowd, picked up Mrs. Turner’s child in his 
arms, and, turning to the mother, said, “Follow me”; 
then, commanding the crowd to stand back, he forced his 
way through it and succeeded in placing Mrs. Turner and 
her child on the train. The conductor evidently sympa- 
thized with the mob, for the railroad belonged to the 
State, and its employees had to favor the party in power. 
At any rate, when the president of the road heard of the 
incident at Burlington, he withdrew from Dr. Craven 
the privilege of a free pass, which all important people 
enjoyed. 

The life of Braxton Craven thus far portrayed shows 
very conclusively that he was a man of the Creative or 
Stalwart type, as defined in the Preface of this book. The 
final question is, how did he come to be of this type? 
Does the study of his life indicate how the type may be 
produced? By way of answer, it is probable that certain 
admirable traits in his character were due to the uncon- 
scious imitation of the same traits in his mother. But as 
valuable as these traits were, they would not have pre- 
vented him from developing into a Bohemian or a Philis- 
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tine. They do not explain why he developed into the type 
of man who is governed by ideals, who always has a 
“definite aim,” who is creative, and who brings about 
changes in the environment instead of always merely con- 
forming to it or being moulded by it. 

In my book, Control in Human Societies, I attempt to 
show by what process this type is produced. ‘When any 
individual has discovered some durable interest and begins 
to follow it, when he achieves anything which indicates 
genius or seems to have value, he is inevitably drawn 
into association or communication with other individuals 
of like interest. We see this process going on throughout 
history. The individual who has manifested a genius for 
music, painting, sculpture, scientific research, or for any 
practical art attracts the attention of others who have a 
like interest, and he himself is attracted to these others. 
They come together where opportunities are favorable for 
pursuing their interest. They form an association, guild, 
or culture group, and each member comes in contact with 
the best models and types, the highest standards of work, 
and receives the greatest stimulation to his spirit of emula- 
tion. In this, and in no other way, are high ideals formed. 
Ideals have a scintillating characteristic, and an individual 
may receive a spark from one by a casual personal contact 
or through the medium of art, but, unless he is drawn into 
association with other persons who have received the same 
impact, his spark cannot become a flame. Some kind of 
group fellowship which offers opportunity for the indi- 
vidual to satisfy his desire for recognition and response is 
necessary for pursuing any ideal which may have been 
visualized.” 

If the Creative Man is developed by this process, our 
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next problem is to look again and with more scrutiny at 
the Cox community with a view to discovering some fac- 
tors which were favorable to the development of this type. 
On the surface nothing would seem to be favorable since 
the Cox community had been the recruiting ground and 
rendezvous of some of the most lawless and desperate 
characters of the American Revolution, and in Braxton 
Craven’s time no single individual seemed to stand out as 
a notably good model. However, by penetrating beneath 
the surface, one can find abundant factors which were fav- 
orable for the emergence of the Stalwart type of man. 

In the first place, the earliest immigrants into Ran- 
dolph County were Quakers. These people were idealists 
and had a fixation of attitudes towards life, involving 
standards of behavior and a willingness to sacrifice per- 
sonal comfort for the sake of their ideal. Persecution had 
drawn them into a closer fellowship and had intensified 
their feeling of loyalty to their principles. They were 
distinctly of the Stalwart type. While in the Cox family 
there were no outstanding models and each of them may 
have been lacking in the amenities of life, they were never- 
theless uncompromising in their loyalty to their group 
ideal. In a time of almost universal lawlessness they 
would not take the life of their fellow-men. Nathan Cox 
himself was expelled from the Quaker society for carry- 
ing a weapon in self-defense! Braxton Craven may have 
been “sorely oppressed” by the Cox family, but he could 
not have lived in it without being influenced consciously 
or unconsciously by its mental set. He could not escape 
the impress of a people who fundamentally were sub- 
ordinating the strongest human passions to a principle or 
ideal. The Methodists who intermingled and intermar- 
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ried with the Coxes were very much of the Quaker type. 
Among the pioneers of Randolph County who had not 
been driven there by persecution there were many mere 
adventurers and fortune-seekers, but all of these, includ- 
ing the outlaws, had come from communities in Virginia 
or other more northern colonies where there was a pre- 
dominance of Puritans, who were of the Stalwart type. 
According to the view of Dr. Simon N. Patten, the Puri- 
tans were the first of this type to develop in England. 
They were outstanding in their subordination of every- 
thing in life to an ideal, and no one could live in close 
association with them without having their pattern of life 
impressed upon his mind even though stronger appeals 
might prevent him from directing his life by that pattern. 
In Randolph County, therefore, the people were familiar 
with the Stalwart pattern whether they were conscious of 
it or not, and it was likely to influence them whenever they 
had to face a crisis or any important issue. 

When they came to face the crisis of the American 
Revolution, they did not take sides in obedience to popular 
feeling or from any consideration of expediency, but re- 
acted in accordance with the pattern of the Stalwart by 
first determining what were the dictates of conscience or 
the commands of the inner self. This self-reliant and 
independent way of deciding an issue was so common that 
neighbors and life-long friends, and even members of the 
same family, were split into the opposite parties of Whig 
and Tory. Having taken sides, they remained set and 
uncompromising. They did not need to be drafted into 
service, for they threw themselves impetuously into the 
fight, disdainful of the consequence to their lives or their 
property. If Randolph County was the scene of the most 
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desperate conflict in the history of the American Rev- 
olution, it was due to the predominance in that county of 
men of the Stalwart type—men who counted life as a trifle 
in comparison with their loyalty to a principle or ideal 
and who began the fight for their convictions before the 
Revolution and continued it for months thereafter. 

It is a remarkable fact that in the deeds of violence 
which characterized the people of Randolph County dur- 
ing the Revolutionary period no man sought or derived 
any immediate personal gain from his dastardly acts. 
Even the notorious Fanning was fighting for his political 
faith and not for personal profit. The motives which 
animated the Revolutionary desperadoes of Randolph 
County were entirely different from those which animated 
the lawless characters who perpetuated the clan warfare 
in Scotland or the family feuds in the Appalachian region 
of America. 

From this point of view, Randolph County, instead 
of being a very unfavorable locality for the development 
of the Stalwart type, was in fact an exceptionally favor- 
able place for such a type to evolve. Randolph County 
today is one of the most enterprising counties in North 
Carolina, and this eminence is largely the result of the 
Stalwart type of its pioneers. If it has not produced an 
equal of Braxton Craven, the explanation may be that he 
was a man of exceptional mental endowment or that in 
the exercise of his self-determination he displayed a supe- 
rior judgment in facing the issues common to all men. 


CHAPTER XIX 


CRAVEN AS A SCHOLAR AND TEACHER 


Insist on yourself; never imitate. Your own gift you can present every moment 
with the cumulative force of a whole life’s cultivation; but of the adopted talent 
of another you have only an extemporaneous half possession. That which each 
can do best, none but his Maker can teach him. No man yet knows what it is, 
nor can, till that person has exhibited it. Where is the master who could have 
taught Shakespeare? Where is the master who could have instructed Franklin, 
or Washington, or Bacon, or Newton? Every great man is unique. The Scipion- 
ism of Scipio is precisely that part he could not borrow. If anybody will tell 
me whom the great man imitates in the original crisis when he performs a great 
act, I will tell him who else than himself can teach him. Shakespeare will never 
be made by the study of Shakespeare. Do that which is assigned thee and thou 
canst not hope too much or dare too much. ‘There is at this moment, there is 
for me an utterance bare and grand as that of the colossal chisel of Phidias, or 
trowel of the Egyptians, or the pen of Moses or Dante, but different from all 
these. —EmeErson’s Essay oN “SELF-RELIANCE” 





NE OF THE fortunate characteristics of Braxton 

Craven’s mental gifts was a retentive memory, and 
this made the acquisition of knowledge easy and pleasur- 
able; since he was “a powerful man to study,” the result 
was a rather unusual range of knowledge. 

The manuscripts which he left behind him give a fair 
idea of the range of subjects covered in his lectures at 
various periods in the history of the College. In a note- 
book the writer found a condensed narrative of “Ancient 
History” based on Rollin’s, with frequent scriptural ref- 
erences, a discussion of the most important points of his- 
tory up to the fall of the Roman Empire; a summary of 
the character of society and the events of the Middle 
Ages; five lectures on Modern History; thirteen lectures 
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on Natural Science, including Pneumatics, Gravity, and 
Motion; a discussion of the Scope of Natural Science, 
Mineralogy, Chemistry, Theoretic Cosmogony, etc.; 
ninety-two lectures on Law; seven lectures on Logic, one 
of them numbered 23; thirteen on Geology; two on 
Latin Construction; one on Greek Construction and 
Translation; fifty-five lectures on Rhetoric and the Fine 
Arts, including “The Philosophy and History of Painting 
with Notes on the most Celebrated Masters and their 
Works”; fifty-five lectures on Theology; twenty-three 
lectures on Moral Philosophy; a book containing notes 
of many lectures on Mythology; another book containing 
a Treatise on the Government of the United States; out- 
lines of Political Economy; an Essay on Industrial Waste; 
two lectures on Military Science and two on Education. 

According to a statement of Professor Doub, Dr. 
Craven read fluently in four foreign languages, Greek, 
Latin, Hebrew, and French. While imparting knowledge 
to others, Dr. Craven was feeding his own mind by con- 
stant study. It was seldom that he retired before mid- 
night. He read and digested books on biology, botany, 
zoology, chemistry, geology, mythology, philosophy, law, 
and political economy. He was especially apt in math- 
ematics and spent much time in working and writing out 
problems in trigonometry and calculus. Among the works 
which he left in his library is a book of some fifty or more 
pages containing problems that he had worked in calculus. 
He was acquainted with the standard English poets, nov- 
elists, and essayists. At an early age he had read all 
of Scott’s and Cooper’s novels. Scott was his favorite 
romancer, and his wife says that he read with such speed 
that he annoyed her by turning over the leaves. He had 
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read also Milton, Shakespeare, Dickens, Byron, Burns, 
Bulwer, Irving, and some books of travel. Dr. Craven 
was a great lover of the newspaper and for many years 
he was a subscriber to one of the New York dailies. The 
Herald and Evening Post were his favorites. He had a 
keen interest in all phases of life, and he used to remark 
to his students that he read everything in the newspapers 
including the advertisements. 

While Dr. Craven had acquired a prodigious quantity 
of knowledge, he attached little importance to the quanti- 
tative aspect of education. He believed that the para- 
mount aim in education should be service to humanity, and 
he had very definite ideas as to how the student should 
prepare himself for this service. In reference to this he 
once remarked to his students: “You have a spirit unlike 
your brother, yet for your brother’s good you can do a 
great work that none other can; but where that work is 
you may not know. You must be bound to earth by duty 
and to heaven by /ove, but the field of that duty may be 
in heathenism, Christendom, or altogether unmarked at 
-all. One thing is certain: you were not created either to 
amuse yourselves or others, and your Father in heaven 
does not permit you to choose your work. In every man 
cultivated or rude abides an undying inclination which is 
the voice of God proclaiming your mission. If you gird 
yourself in the bonds of strength and move at this divine 
bidding, the arm of Jehovah will be round you, Jesus 
will watch you from the mercy seat, angels shall be your 
ministers, and arch-angels your guardians. Do you feel 
or hear or perceive some great, still voice in your inmost 
soul saying, go do this or that work? Obey that voice at 
the risk of your life. When you have hushed it for the 
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time, does it come drumming in your ears again in the 
still hour of contemplation or in the quiet hours of the 
night season? You must obey that voice or you are a 
ruined man. But you think God does not call men to 
anything but the ministry; be assured the Lord calls all 
men to all work and appoints them to good, successful and 
honorable pursuits would they but hear His voice. Much 
of the world’s misery, poverty, and shame arises from 
wrong pursuits; much of the ridiculous folly and fantastic 
vanity of every day’s occurrence is but the surging of souls 
capable of great things but have missed the orbit of life.’ 

“You do not go forth to make a vain parade of learn- 
ing but to use it effectively in the real interests of life; 
you do not go to boast of whence you came but to make 
others boast of the substantial good you can do; you do 
not go to seek pleasant, remunerative positions by dis- 
placing other men but to build such positions for your- 
selves that all men would like to have them. Go not by 
choice where money and honors are easily won, for such 
is not the place for doing the greatest good or the locality 
for the best and largest growth of young manhood; but 
select fields that are large and capable and that most need 
the tiller’s hand. Be the architects of your own fortunes, 
make your own plans, lay the foundations with your 
own hands, and then, by the help of God build palaces in 
which real men can live. Take no temporary or secondary 
employment, for these seeming necessities or present con- 
veniences are the ruin of talent, the blight of great capac- 
ity, and have irretrievably ruined much of the fine talent 
that has gone out well polished and strong from college 
halls; begin life’s work, and a work for life, with the love 
and fire and hope of youth; let there be neither memory 
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nor scar from other pursuits, no habits formed or inclina- 
tions developed but such as belong to the great mission. 
No man should ever feel that he has two chances in life; 
he should select one and with it live or die. Be emphat- 
ically men of one work: let it be large enough for any 
talent and lasting enough for any age; then depend upon 
it for fortune and fame. 

“Tf your object is worth the cost and life of a culti- 
vated man, it will be long weary years before you pluck 
the golden fruit; be not impatient and never despair.” 

Dr. Craven believed that every man should be the 
hero of a special work, and to that extent he believed in 
our modern idea of vocational education; but there is a 
vast difference between his idea of a vocation and that of 
our present-day schools: vocational and professional educa- 
tion as now given in our universities has for object to 
teach a student to earn a living, to feather his own nest. 
It cultivates the individual point of view and inspires him 
to seek the highest salaried position or the largest profits 
and leads him to believe that money is the measure of a 
man’s work. Dr. Craven realized the fact that the best 
work in the world has always been the poorest paid, while 
men of great wealth, or, the high-salaried men, often have 
the least sense of social obligation and therefore are mainly 
responsible through their unethical methods or insensi- 
bility to social obligations for whatever social disorder or 
human degradation may exist. 

Vocational education as now given in our schools 1s the 
outcome of bourgeois domination. After about 1750 the 
middle class, or, as some would say the capitalist or the 
bourgeois class, came to dominate the Western World. 
The main idea of this class was to make money. Since 
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they then dominated our schools, they made vocational 
training the paramount educational aim and gave the chief 
place in the curriculum to the natural sciences as aids to 
the development of material wealth. In the meantime 
social life was becoming more complex, and there was an 
increasing need of more knowledge of the social sciences 
in order to readjust social ideals and institutions to the 
rapid changes. But the social sciences, which emphasized 
the social point of view, were given a relatively subordi- 
nate place in the curriculum. The result has been that the 
progress of the natural sciences has brought about very 
revolutionary changes without the people’s having ac- 
quired a knowledge of the social sciences, which would 
enable them to adapt themselves to these changes. And 
the revolutionary changes have led to the universal chaos 
which now prevails in the Western World. 

It would seem that every student who goes through 
a university should have an opportunity to know the best 
thought available from all of the social sciences. If he is 
denied this opportunity, he cannot be considered educated 
in any rational meaning of that term, and the more men 
and women we turn out thus half educated, the greater will 
be the darkness of our chaos and the more difficult the 
task of finding a way out. 

Dr. Craven’s idea of a vocation was not skill in getting 
much from others but that of contributing the greatest 
possible good to others. He regarded one’s vocation as a 
mission to do the work most needed to be done regardless 
of pecuniary reward. One of his public utterances is 
definite: “Disdain all arts of gain. Let your toil be as 
your religion, energetic, steady, ardent, with a burning, 
powerful intensity that aims at and seeks and obtains great 
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results.”* Dr. Craven never used the argument now so 
often made in our schools, that education is a good thing 
because statistics show that the educated man receives 
higher wages than the uneducated. The argument of Dr. 
Craven was that education is a good thing because it en- 
ables the educated man to be more serviceable. “In all 
things and in all places,” he said, “remember generosity; 
let it flow in living streams from your heart, let it water 
every desert and send gladness to the farthest limit.’” 
He abhorred the competitive spirit of his time; as an 
illustration of his attitude: after his school became Trinity 
College, he earned no money by furnishing rooms and 
meals to the students because he could not bear the idea 
of competing with his co-workers who desired this sup- 
plementary source of income. Giving vent to his repug- 
nance to competition, he once said, “Human capability 
aroused to its utmost power, blazing with the combustibles 
of worldly competition, and surging before the winds of 
ambition, is destined to be a wreck upon the coast of 
despair.”* The ideal society as Craven visualized it would 
be one in which all human work would be accomplished by 
union of hands and heads, by sharing each other’s burdens, 
and by seeking distinction only in service. Co-operation 
and brotherhood were frequent themes for his lectures and 
sermons. He said again and again that self-seeking is 
degrading, that the only real joy in life is that which is 
a reflection of the good one has bestowed upon another, 
and that every man should be able to “see that his good 
is the good of all. Without unity through union, nothing 


noble can be accomplished.... The stream of bliss must 


* Quotation from his Baccalaureate Address. See Dowd, The Life of 
Braxton Craven, ist ed., p. 190. 
* Baccalaureate sermon. * [bid. 
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flow through more hearts than one before it can flash with 
joy.”* Dr. Craven’s idea of unity in human relations was a 
natural outcome of his idea of unity in the physical world. 
“All nature,” he said, “4s certainly double; no one thing 
is efficient without the aid of another, and everything 
from the lowliest violet to the sun in the firmament is pre- 
cisely adapted to the development of something else.” 
“Anything alone would lose its significance: sunlight with- 
out eyes or vegetables; the air without lungs or plants or 
earth; the diamond without light.”° He saw harmony 
and beauty in the natural forces of the universe,’ and even 
in the proportions and lines of the implements of indus- 
try; how natural was it therefore for him to visualize hu- 
man relations as governed by a similar unity, harmony and 
beauty! Dr. Craven was often lauded as a builder of char- 
acter, but his educational ideal cannot be understood with- 
out keeping in mind what he considered to be the most 
important element of character, to have a mission and to 
dedicate one’s whole strength to it in the spirit of co- 
operation and of brotherhood. “Nature, instinct, social 
ties, and the God you worship—all urge you to seek a por- 
tion of this world’s goods that with hands of plenty you 
may feed sorrow’s lonely children, give a mite to speed 
the missionary, and have a home where peace and plenty 
dwell. Nature and grace accord the possession of wealth 
to man—God’s design with the world allows and requires 
it—but all that is profitable must pass the inspection and 
approval of heaven. Cunning, deceit, and plans of artifice 
are as sinful before God and as hurtful to enduring wealth 


* Sermon on Brotherhood. ° Baccalaureate sermon. 
° Extract from a lecture without title. 
“Lecture on the “Best Method of Communicating Knowledge.” 
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as lying, theft, and prodigality. The golden wedge of 
Achan was not more ruinous to Israel’s host than will be 
any dime in your possession obtained by fraud or unfair 
dealing. Whatever thing is obtained against open honesty 
will be a firebrand in the treasury of wealth and a linger- 
ing curse to the family descendants as long as an iota 
remains. Have a care how you touch wealth whether 
acquired by inheritance, work, or gift if that wealth was 
unfairly obtained; like the Ark of the Lord in the heathen 
camp, it will be your ruin. Many a fortune has been ob- 
tained by marriage or otherwise that, like the cloak of 
Hercules, burned the receiver to death. But to obtain 
wealth, enter into some noble and manly work; apply 
your hands to implements of industry, fix your eye upon 
God, your Father, and fasten your faith to Jesus, your 
Redeemer.”*® Thus, Dr. Craven considered as the first 
objective of education to be the discovery of some kind 
of work needed to be done and the part of that work 
which one has the fitness to do. The choice having been 
made, the individual should regard his work as a mission 
and should measure its results, not by his pay envelope, 
but by the magnitude of the service rendered to humanity. 
He regarded one’s aim or ideal as a prerequisite to the 
development of character and a life busy at something 
worth while as the only anchorage against shipwreck for 
the individual and for society. To quote from him again: 
“The effect of information, instruction, and study is the 
chief thing to be considered, and, without direct attention 
to this, all methods of communicating knowledge will be 
hazardous to the recipient. Every sensible man feels both 
indignation and disappointment when his son returns from 
* Ibid., pp. 189-190. 
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the common schools, the academy, or the college with 
folios of grammar, mathematics, and languages and at the 
same time exhibits a wild, untutored mind, pernicious sen- 
timents, and vicious inclinations and is suitable for nothing 
but pompous arrogance, bosterous merriment, and ruinous 
extravagance, or when the young lady returns advanced 
with the elegances of literature, embroidery, and music 
but marred with intolerable affectation, whimsical sen- 
timentalism, and morbid ill-humor. Such youths of either 
sex are not educated; they have not experienced the best 
method of communicating knowledge, and no great name 
of teacher, school, or college can atone for the fault or re- 
pair the melancholy injury thus inflicted upon the immortal 
spirit. The only source of direct and real profit to the stu- 
dent is his own personal exertion; hence he is the best 
teacher in any given case who arouses the student to 
energetic action; directs his efforts in the right way to 
consistent, worthy, and noble ends; causes him to form 
manly, tasteful, and proper habits; and creates within him 
a thirst for knowledge and personal excellence that will 
bear him firmly through all the allurements of dissipa- 
tion, the dazzling splendor of prosperity, or the deep, dark 
gloom of adversity. He knows how to teach who reads 
the soul’s character and capabilities, marks the high goal 
it may attain, kindles its own mherent ambition, makes it 
shun immorality and dishonor as loathsome things, and 
teaches it to labor, dare, and do, relying upon justice, 'self, 
and God. Such teachers (and North Carolina has a noble 
share) are the benefactors of mankind; their worthy deeds 
deserve richer laurels than ever graced lauded statesman 
or conquering general.” 

As self-reliance wa> a notable characteristic of Cra- 
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ven’s own life, he was ever drilling that idea into his pupils; 
in addressing the graduating class he once said: “In doing 
this work think for yourself and to yourself, for every 
really successful man in history without a single exception 
was a man who had strong reliance upon himself. Not 
only does God help those who help themselves, but men 
do the same, and self-help depends largely upon self- 
thought, original resource, and inflexible resolution. Give 
liberally, receive from all, and lean only upon yourself.” 

In one of Dr. Craven’s lectures on the “Best Method 
of Communicating Knowledge” he points out how a 
teacher may accomplish his objectives: “If the teacher 
cannot clothe with fascination the systematic columns of 
. the spelling book, the maxims and stories of the reader, 
the principles and problems of arithmetic, the definitions 
and exercises of grammar, and all other subjects he pro- 
poses to teach, he has embarked in the wrong profession 
and should at once and forever abandon that for which he 
is not qualified. From the considerations presented, it is 
apparent that we do not think any system will be a good 
one in the hands of an improper man; that teaching is far 
from being similar to the mechanic arts, which simply re- 
quire conformity to rules, lines, and proportions without 
any reference whatever to the character or disposition of 
the operator; that teaching stands alone among professions, 
unlike all others, requiring for its efficient accomplishment 
a nice combination of character, inclination, and acquire- 
ment. As a general rule, whatsoever a man has ability, 
habit, and inclination to perform in a superior manner he 
delights to do and finds a kind of mental compulsion laid 
upon him to discharge that work; thus the proper teacher 
feels a necessity to impart knowledge, he is uneasy and 
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restless in other employments, thinks and talks only of 
the studies and scenes of the schoolroom, finds more 
pleasure in arithmetic than in the splendid romances of 
Bulwer or Scott, and prefers the exercises of examination 
to all the theatricals of Mrs. Siddons or of the inimitable 
Garrick. 

“In turning our attention to the actual routine of im- 
parting knowledge it may be proper to remark that 
scarcely any subject can be thoroughly and completely 
learned alone or at any one period in life. The alphabet, 
the first link in learning’s endless chain, cannot be com- 
prehended in all its significance by a mere child: the forms 
and names of the letters may be learned, the sound given 
to certain combinations, and the regulation of the voice in 
connecting these sounds together, but what child can 
understand the laws of orthoépy in their nature, applica- 
tions, and musical arrangement? These depend upon the 
organic structure of vocal organs, the inevitable difference 
of vowel, sub-vowel, and aspirate, the distinction of mon- 
ophthong, diphthong, and triphthong, and thence far nicer 
distinctions embracing pitch, force, time, melody, sharps, 
and flats. These things, implying some knowledge of 
anatomy, physiology, symbols, and music must be under- 
stood before a clear knowledge can be gained of the num- 
ber of letters requisite, why some represent two or more 
sounds, why some are silent, the difference between the 
name of the letter and the sound it represents, why v may 
not precede J before a vowel as easily as 4 can precede 7, 
and numerous other interesting considerations upon the 
same subject; hence it is seen that even the English alpha- 
bet completely understood is a beautiful field of thought, 
abounding in the most acute logical distinctions, the finest 
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discriminations of taste and elegance, and by no means 
inferior in genuine excellence to the most finished of mod- 
ern accomplishments; but it can neither be taught alone in 
a very short time nor to a very young person. If it should 
be considered that a subject of so little elegant reputation 
is unworthy the attention of mature thought and that its 
philosophy and distinctions are fruitless niceties and empty 
speculation, it may be answered that they are as substan- 
tial and real, as improving in their tendency, and as prac- 
tical in their application as the laws and maxims of any 
science in the whole range of mental cultivation. Now the 
best method of communicating knowledge on this subject 
will manifestly be that which, disregarding all extraneous 
and temporary excitements, fixes attention by the peculiar 
influences of the subject itself, accomplishes each partic- 
ular in a mode and time that will predispose to further 
progress, and properly prepare the mind for its reception. 
Every thing learned should have reference to the whole 
subject, and every hour’s study may and should increase 
a desire for further knowledge. Orthoépy and orthog- 
raphy, like all other sciences, are composed of parts. These 
have a relation to each other as well as to the progressive 
development of mind, and when studied in the right order 
and under proper influences, there will always be ease, 
clearness, interest, and profit. Let the teacher present the 
alphabet in name, form, sound, or combination; let each 
point be made perfectly clear; let the utility, beauty, and 
influence of each be carefully explained, and a youthful 
ardor will be aroused that will conquer all indifference to 
study or the attractions of sport. Want of interest in pri- 
mary learning, ignorance of its utility and vast import, and 
consequent deficiency in language, the great instrument of 
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thought, are at this hour perhaps the greatest impediment 
to profound scholarship and literary distinction. There 
are graduates in the land who boast proficiency in the lan- 
guages of Cicero and affect Parisian purity in French who 
understand neither the nature nor the philosophy of the 
English alphabet. That method of instruction is wrong 
in any land that permits a neglect of the maternal tongue. 
... Endow the teacher with the knowledge and unction of 
his profession, then with chalk and blackboard he shall 
bring forth flashes of light, even from the alphabet, that 
will hold spellbound the most listless and inattentive, 
wooing them gently unaware and onward to the full stat- 
ure of intellectual maturity. The real objects of Geog- 
raphy and Natural Science collected together would be 
sufficiently interesting to cause the playground to be neg- 
lected, the ballroom to be emptied, cards to be forsaken, 
and even vice to be abandoned. Now the books are the 
natural world in miniature and supply the place of univer- 
sal travel, and the teacher must so explain the picture as 
to invest it with real life. Good action on the stage causes 
the audience to forget that it is all fiction, and good teach- 
ing makes the learner forget that the object contemplated 
is mere paper and ink. In the same mode the physical 
sciences unfold their vast accumulations of facts, all bound 
together by long chains of sequence, cause and effect, and 
they lead the mind by the sweetest attractions through 
illimitable fields of richness from Nature up to Nature’s 
God. Then, standing upon the summit of these great 
mountains of thought with fields of loveliness all smiling 
between, the high-born soul, conscious of its strength, dig- 
nity, and immortality, scorns the insignificant and vile 
among mortal things, lives in a higher, nobler element, 
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drinks from purer fountains, lives upon higher hopes, and 
achieves a more glorious destiny.” 

Dr. Craven exemplified his educational ideals. He 
had a mission and dedicated his talent to its fulfilment to 
the end that all men might come to live in unison and as 
brothers. He was a most interesting man in the classroom. 
None of his lectures was written out in full, but some of 
them contained complete paragraphs written under each 
head or division of the subject. Many of them contained 
only a few words of names of places to suggest the conti- 
nuity of thought. For instance, in his notes on Mythology 
are such entries as these: “Phocis—The Country—Platea 
—Parnassus—two tops—Apollo and Muses—Bacchus— 
Castalian fount—Deucalion and Pyrrha—Delphi,” etc. 
He never read a lecture in the classroom, but he would 
bring with him a book or a few sheets of paper which he 
would place on the table to his right. Then, seating him- 
self and looking into the beaming faces of the boys, he 
would begin to talk, relating incidents and stories, present- 
ing arguments, or demonstrating propositions. He made 
it a point to associate every fact imparted with some place, 
person, or time so that the knowledge gained would be 
“permanently located,” as he called it, in the brain. The 
Reverend A. P. Ryer relates that he rode in a buggy with 
Dr. Craven one day from Trinity to Asheboro, a distance of 
about twenty-two miles, and that the Doctor pointed out 
several places along the road which corresponded in con- 
tour to the battlefields of Wagram and Hohenlinden. He 
would locate the opposing forces, tell where this general 
stood and that one came up to reinforce him, etc. “Now,” 
said Craven, “whenever I read history or fiction, I pick 
out a place in my own knowledge and imagine the whole 
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thing as taking place there. Thus I permanently locate 
the facts in my mind, and, if I should live to be a hundred 
years old, I would involuntarily rehearse these battles 
every time I passed along this road.” This incident illus- 
trates his method of teaching. If teaching geography, he 
would tell some historical fact to associate with the places; 
if teaching history, he would draw maps on the blackboard, 
speak of the geographical nature of the country or of some 
peculiarity of the climate or people in order to rivet the 
lesson in the mind. The writer recalls that in a law class 
the question of circumstantial evidence was illustrated by 
an incident in one of Cooper’s novels, where the presence 
of a woman in a horseback party was detected by the man- 
ner in which the twigs were broken along the path. “A 
woman,” said the Doctor, “always breaks a twig by turning 
it outward and a man by bending it toward him.” 

Another characteristic of his teaching was the emphasis 
he placed upon drilling. During the last ten minutes of 
nearly every lesson he would select two boys of the class 
and put them under a rapid fire of questions covering 
points in the entire preceding course. In this way each 
member of the class would be thoroughly tested, while all 
the others would have the benefit of frequent repetitions. 

Occasionally he would glance at his notes but only to 
suggest the next idea. The students forgot all about 
clocks and watches and were generally not eager to hear 
the bell strike. But the great merit of Dr. Craven as a 
teacher was his ability to discover some latent aptitude or 
genius of the student, to direct the talent toward some 
worthy work, and so to inflame it as to burn up all lower 
appeals. 

My brother Willis B. Dowd, who was practicing law 
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in New York City in 1896, referred to Dr. Craven in a 
letter as follows: “I think I may safely lay emphasis on 
the fact that he was above all things a builder of character 
and supremely endowed with the power of discovering the 
secret springs of one’s life and of working upon them for 
good purposes. His control over his students was re- 
markable. They idolized him as Napoleon’s soldiers 
worshipped him. Indeed, we used to compare the Doctor 
to the great French commander; they were alike in power 
of will and in silence. Dr. Craven often spoke of Bon- 
aparte in the lecture-room or in the pulpit. He knew all 
the great Napoleonic battles perfectly, and he could tell 
of incidents at Wagram, Austerlitz, or Waterloo as though 
he had been one of the ‘little corporal’s’ soldiers. When- 
ever he found in a youth promise of commendable growth, 
he applied himself to the stimulation of that young man’s 
mind and heart to the end that the world might be the 
better by possessing one more man. 

“Much of the good he did lives after him, in the lives 
of the students; much of it can never be known to the 
world. 

The best portion of a good man’s life— 


His little, nameless, unremembered acts 
Of kindness and of love. 


I remember very well to have heard him speak in the 
lecture-room on one occasion of a report that was go- 
ing the rounds to the effect that he wanted to be elected, 
and was likely to be chosen, a bishop of the Methodist 
Church. I can see him now, as he sat in his simple cane- 
bottom chair, with the wide fireplace and the black-board 
above for background, and held up a wooden toothpick 
before the class. ‘I would not give that,’ said he, with a 
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smile on his strong, fine face, ‘to be bishop. I have never 
‘had but one ambition, and that was and is, to make men.’ 
It would have been strange, therefore, had any stu- 
dent with a spark of manhood in his breast failed to re- 
spond to such a spirit of altruism, had any youth, conscious 
of his capacity to advance in knowledge, failed to endeavor 
to deserve in some measure such devotion and self-sacrifice 
on the part of his teacher. There was not indeed any 
division among the Trinity boys of my day as to the great 
abilities and noble manhood of our chief preceptor. 

“Looking back now over the many years that have 
passed since my graduation, I can see quite plainly that 
the views we had of our own merits were too high, but 
I am equally clear that we did not value enough the vir- 
tues of the great man who worked so well and suffered 
so much for us. His interest in us never flagged. He 
was loyal, constant in affection, kind and attentive to the 
end of our college days. Toward the end of our senior 
year he said to the class one day, ‘Well, young gentlemen, 
/ your school days are drawing to a close. I'am sorry; but 
if you are wound up like clocks and will run right 
through life, I am satisfied.’ So it is that the voice of one 
long dead speaks across a ‘gap of time’ and beseeches us 
still to be true to the high aims of life—and no wonder 
we listen to its whisperings with commingled sorrow and 
gratitude.” 

The Reverend E. H. Davis of Louisburg, North Car- 
olina, a graduate of Trinity College, says in a letter of 
January 14, 1936: “If I were to give, in fewest words, 
my estimate of the man, the words would be massive, 
majestic. Massive in brain and its output, thought, Dr. 
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Craven seemed to us no less than majestic in character 
and in his whole demeanor.” 

Dr. Craven was a great inspiration to the oratorical 
spirit of the Institution. At commencement occasions and 
frequently during the year he required all the classes to 
give public exhibitions of oratory. He gave minute atten- 
tion to the composition of orations prepared by the seniors 
and made it a point to revise and correct all of them before 
the day of their delivery. After they were prepared and 
committed to memory, he would require each speaker to 
practice in his presence, giving directions as to good or- 
atory. As a result of this careful training the fame of 
Trinity College oratory extended throughout the State. 
When Talmage was at the commencement in 1881, he 
remarked that, having attended the commencements of 
many colleges, he had never witnessed a superior exhi- 
bition of oratory or listened to finer orations. 


CHAPTER XX 


DR. CRAVEN’S METHOD OF DEALING 
WITH STUDENTS 


R. CRAVEN had exceptional qualifications for gov- 

erning students. His method was not military: he 
set no watch over young men, but relied entirely upon 
their manhood and honor. Sometimes, hearing of some 
mischief-making or disorder, he would boldly walk in 
upon the boys, and, in his quiet and serious manner, say: 
“Come, boys, come; this sort of thing simply won’t do. 
None of you can afford to be wasting time in this way. 
Every man of you ought to be in his room at work. I 
trust I shall hear no more of this to-night.” His presence 
never failed to put an end to night reveling. One after- 
noon soon after the Civil War a feud arose between the 
students and a large crowd of Negroes. Hot words passed, 
and the two groups were about to come to blows. Hear- 
ing of the trouble, Dr. Craven hastened to the scene with- 
out waiting for his hat. Pointing his finger at the crowd 
of Negroes, he told them in a calm but firm voice to dis- 
perse. Then, turning to the boys, he said: “Now, boys, 
no more of this. Get to your rooms.” All obeyed in- 
stantly, and an ugly row was averted. 

A student had not been in the Institution many days 
before he realized what standard was set for him. Dr. 
Craven had sown no wild oats himself, and it pained him 
to see others wasting their opportunities. At chapel exer- 
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cises every morning he made short talks to the boys, 
appealing to their manhood in behalf of studious habits 
and uprightness of conduct. When a boy had left the 
College without permission, got on a spree, or otherwise 
subjected himself to discipline, he was notified at chapel 
to appear at the President’s office. Here the Doctor would 
talk the matter over, appealing with all his power to the 
_boy’s conscience and honor. But he was never harsh under 
the most aggravating circumstances. He was in manner 
and voice more like the sorrowing and wounded mother 
than the scolding father. To see his disapproving coun- 
tenance was the severest possible rebuke; hence, not only 
the well-behaved but also the worst boys of the school, 
and even those who were expelled, loved Dr. Craven with 
something of the affection which one feels for a mother. 
Great as was his power of bringing out the possibilities of 
young men, he could not make a man of every boy, and 
many boys went to Trinity as to other schools who were 
incorrigible and proof against any high appeal. But upon 
the whole, it is doubtful whether any college has turned 
out a greater percentage of successful and useful men. 

It was often facetiously remarked that Dr. Craven 
impressed upon every student two facts: first, that he, Dr. 
Craven, was the greatest man in the world and second, 
that the student was the next greatest. But it is not true 
that he ever flattered a student or encouraged him to think 
too highly of himself. He believed that a student could 
attain to almost any height of achievement if he was will- 
ing to pay the price. Perhaps he was too optimistic in 
his view, but he always kept the student aware of the 
magnitude of the price, and this awareness generally made 

‘him feel humble rather than prideful. There is no doubt 
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of the fact that the boys all thought him a great man, 
and he certainly had the happy faculty of kindling the 
flame of ambition in them and of recognizing their latent 
possibilities. He understood discipline, not as a means of 
dealing with students who had violated some regulation 
and needed to be penalized, but as a means of inducing 
them to live up to their full capacity. As he viewed it, 
discipline began with his first contact with a student. He 
tried to discover, first of all, what sort of boy the student 
was and in what way he needed building up. He was an 
ever present helper in need, and he felt that, to inspire a 
boy, it was necessary first to touch his heart by extending 
to him a helping hand. He would take a student’s note for 
his tuition, and often one of the professors would take the 
student’s note for his lodging and meals. Even then poor 
boys often lacked money for books, for oil for their lamps, 
or to pay for their laundry. When a student was out of 
money and needed it for a necessary expense, he would 
usually take his trouble to Dr. Craven, who would often 
lend him the sum he needed. 

The students were graded according to their progress 
as tested by examinations and also according to the degree 
of application to their work. If a student was reported as 
not properly applying himself, he would be called to the 
office of Dr. Craven for a conference. For instance, at 
the end of my first semester’s work in the College, I had 
the honor of a conference with him in reference to my 
work, and he said something to this effect: “I know your 
father. Heisa proud man. He is pleased with the work 
of your brother, who is preparing for the law and is tak- 
ing an active part in the debates in his literary society. 
Your father will be disappointed if you do not do as well.” 
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In this way Dr. Craven kept up with each student and 
attempted to arouse in him the ambition which would 
safeguard him against falling into dissipating habits. 

In dealing with disorderly students, of whom there. 
were not a few, his method was the same, i.e., by an appeal | 
to the student’s desire to be a man. The college govern- 
ment consisted of very few rules: boys were not allowed 
to leave the village without permission and were expected 
to observe study hours in their rooms. He never appealed 
to a boy’s sense of fear, by the threat of penalties, by 
recording demerits, or by restricting his freedom. For 
instance, during my first semester’s career in the College 
I ran short of cash. My roommate and I had planned 
to visit a girl in a near-by town. We were promised a 
good supper and a musical evening. She was to perform 
on her piano, and my roommate and I on our respective 
(or disrespective) guitar and fiddle. There was no bank 
in the town through which I could draw on my father. 
My roommate thought of a solution to my problem: he 
said, “Why not get the money from Old Brack? They 
say he never turns down any poor boy in need.” I de- 
cided to try this solution. I entered the Doctor’s office 
with the intention of asking for a loan of two dollars. He 
was busy writing. He glanced at me and said, “Well, 
Jerome, what is it?” and went on writing. I began 
my story. He interrupted me: “Never mind about that, 
how much do you need?” As the case was more easily 
won than I expected, I decided to be less modest in my re- 
quest, and I replied: “Well, I guess five dollars will do 
until my father sends me my next monthly allowance.” 
He stopped writing, took from his pocket a large leather 
case in which a pile of paper money was laid flat. He 
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threw on the table five one-dollar bills, made a note 
of the transaction in an account book, and resumed his 
writing. He asked no questions as to why I wanted the 
money or as to what I would do with it. 

Finding an easy place to do my banking business, I 
visited his office quite frequently, in fact, at the tail end 
of nearly every month. The result was always the same: 
he was busy writing; he merely glanced at me; he gave 
me what I wanted and asked no questions. However, 
after I had begun my second year in college and again 
called upon him for money, the procedure was the same, 
but, as I turned to leave, he glanced at me and said, 
“Jerome, what does your father say about all of these 
cash items on your bill?” 

I replied, “He never mentioned the matter to me.” 

He then made this parting remark, which for a long 
time puzzled and worried me, “Your father is a wise 
man.” I went away, trying to understand what he meant. 
I thought perhaps the reason he and my father asked no 
questions about my expenses was that by doing so they 
would confess a lack of faith in my ability to act like a 
sensible person and that they did not want me to think 
that they lacked that faith; since I could find no other 
meaning to the remark, I began to feel that I should jus- 
tify their faith. At any rate, I did not have the courage 
to return to the President’s office on a similar mission. 

In the classroom and in the pulpit Dr. Craven was 
always pointing out someone who had rendered notable 
service or who impersonated some exalted human trait. 
He tried to bring the students into contact with men who 
had achieved distinction, and one way of doing this was 
to invite outstanding men to deliver the commencement 
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addresses. He advised graduate students to travel and 
get some view of the larger world. In the winter of 
1880 he induced the members of the senior class to make 
a trip to the capital of the nation, and he went along as 
escort. The following account of the trip is from the 
pen of my brother Willis: 

“T cannot recall at this day how it came about that a 
trip to Washington was proposed for my class. I remem- 
ber well that somewhere in our junior year the Doctor 
smilingly told us that he saw no reason why somebody 
out of the students then in college should not become 
president of the United States and that he was sure some 
of us would one day make the halls of Congress ring with 
our eloquence. This was doubtless one of his stock flat- 
teries, but it may have been taken seriously by one or 
more members of my class, who resolved on going to the 
national capital at the earliest possible moment to see how 
the thing was done, to know how to work the legislative 
machine, or to run the White House in case an emergency 
call should be made upon them. However this may have 
been, the plan was proposed, and the President undertook 
to give it effect. This was the first and only time so far 
as I know that such an excursion was undertaken by a class 
of Trinity students; of course, it created a considerable 
commotion at that time. My recollection is that the trip 
was undertaken in the month of March, 1880, but of this 
I cannot be certain. Round-trip tickets had been procured 
at reasonable rates for twenty to twenty-five persons. As 
a matter of fact, I think the party consisted of twenty-two 
persons, including four members of the President’s house- 
hold (his wife, daughter Kate, and son William), Pro- 
fessor Carr, the Reverend C. C. Dodson, and a daughter 
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of Professor Gannaway. We left High Point in the fore- 
noon and arrived at Washington that evening. We were 
met at the station by a delegation of North Carolina con- 
gressmen, Messrs. Armfield, Steele, Scales, Kitchen, and 
others. Well do I remember the broad-brimmed Greeley 
hats they wore—or some of them—and how rotund and 
solid they looked, greeting us in the glare of the station 
lights as we alighted from the train. I doubt very much 
whether any other set of boys was ever so received by a 
North Carolina delegation; but it was election year, and 
our great men knew that there were lots of Methodist 
votes behind us. The first thing that happened to us was 
that Mr. Armfield, then the able representative of the 
Seventh Congressional District and a candidate for re- 
election, gave us—the students—an oyster supper. I 
could not make oath that we had time to wash our hands 
and faces before we were led to the feast, but perhaps so. 
I know there was no time lost by the honorable member, 
and we voted him unanimously a good host. I think also 
that he was re-elected to Congress by a large majority. 
Both the North Carolina senators, Ransom and Vance, 
were present I think and all the representatives, includ- 
ing Mr. Russell, the Republican member from the Wil- 
mington District. It was Mr. Armfield’s fete, however, 
and the others, excepting Senator Vance, were dumb, 
ruminating probably upon the slips they had made in per- 
mitting the gentleman from the Seventh to get ahead of 
them! 

“The next day we went to the Capitol and had seats 
in the Members’ and Senators’ galleries in the House and 
Senate. I remember how strange it seemed to us that 
there was so much confusion in the House during debate. 
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Members were slapping their hands for pages, talking, 
walking about, laughing, lounging just as though nothing 
of consequence was going on. In the Senate there was less 
noise, the first noticeable difference being that the sen- 
ators called the pages by snapping the fingers instead of 
clapping the hands, as at the other end of the Capitol. 

“Many of the great men of the last quarter century 
were then in Congress—Thurman, Pendleton, Bayard, 
Conkling, Blaine, Lamar, Hampton, Butler, Morgan, and 
others of their kind, in the Senate, whilst Randall, Cox, 
Blackburn, Garfield, Hewitt, Hurd, Holman, and many 
others of marked ability were in the Lower House. I 
remember to have heard our congressman, Mr. Armfield, 
say in discussing the members of the two Houses that Gar- 
field was by all odds the brainiest man in either house, 
thus foreshadowing the rise of that truly gifted but fated 
son of Ohio. 

“Many other incidents of the trip too insignificant to 
be dwelt upon drift through my mind as I review the 
trip: the clear night when we went to bed and the snow 
which greeted us in the morning; an evening at the theater 
with a fearfully cold wind on Pennsylvania Avenue to 
blow us home afterwards; a visit to the White House to 
see President Hayes and Mrs. Hayes, in which I did not 
join; hours spent in silent adoration of the splendid works 
of art in the Corcoran Art Gallery, and examination of 
the Smithsonian Institution and other public buildings. 

“Nothing was spared by our friends in Congress to 
show us how to run the Government and to give us a good 
time; we came away at least satisfied that we knew how to 
get to Washington and what to do after getting there.” 
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Another member of the party, speaking of the visit to 
the White House, said that “Dr. Craven took on a good 
deal with Mrs. Hayes,” that he congratulated her upon 
her stand against serving alcoholic beverages in the White 
House, and that she was in sympathetic agreement with 
him in other topics which he introduced into the con- 
versation. 


CHAPTER XXI 


DR. CRAVEN AS A PREACHER 


And now abideth faith, hope, Love, these three; but the greatest of these is 
Love. —I CorINTHIANS 13: 13 


God is Love. —Joun 4: 8 


It is easy to see that a greater self-reliance—a new respect for the divinity 
in man—must work a revolution in all the offices and relations of men: in their 
religion; in their education; in their pursuits; their modes of living; their asso- 
ciation; in their property; in their speculative views. 

—Emenrson, “SELF-RELIANCE” 





HATEVER may be the present-day sophisticated 

man’s idea of religion he should bear in mind that 
Braxton Craven lived in an age of faith and among a 
people who were religiously minded. To him and the 
people of his time it seemed more reasonable to view the 
universe as the creation of a Supreme Being than as the 
blind play of protons and electrons. 

In one of his sermons he said: “The whole earth re- 
flects the majesty, beauty, and wisdom of God, warning 
us in tones of thunder to pursue the right and avoid the 
wrong and wooing us with ten thousand tender associations 
to open our hearts to love and holiness. The broad forests 
of this new world, the gigantic Andes of our Southern 
sister, the parched Sahara of Africa, the spicy breezes of 
Araby the Blest, and the ocean’s melody upon a thousand 
shores enlarge the mind, elevate the soul, and show us 
the image of our Father. Who can gaze upon the eagle 


) 
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soaring above the storm, the lion waking the echoes of the 
desert, or the monster of the ocean careering in mighty 
gambols amid polar seas and not see the impress of 
Omnipotence? 

“T envy not the man’s sensibilities who can look with- 
out pious emotion upon the rich fruitage of earth, the 
golden harvests waving over boundless acres, and the 
circling seasons bearing their profusion of all that the 
physical man can desire. I admire rather the devout pan- 
theism of the pagan who felt the presence of God in every 
grove, worshipped a naiad in every fountain, and heard 
oreads chant upon every hill-top. But the richest part of 
the great mirror reflective of Divinity is yet to be men- 
tioned. The material world with all its noble charms is 
poor compared with the riches of mind. The action of 
intellect, the unlimited power of memory, the decisive and 
active force of judgment, and the more than mortal de- 
velopments of reasoning give us the image of a God in 
bold and striking outlines. Let any man look into his own 
mind and heart, ponder well its amazing grasp of thought, 
its untiring wing of imagination, its endless sources of in- 
struction and improvement, and its recuperative energy 
under all circumstances of human existence, and then ask 
himself, Whose image is this? Let him mark that nice 
power of discrimination that so accurately traces human 
duty amid the darkness of passion and ignorance; that un- 
bribed, incorruptible monitor within that vindicates justice 
and truth in the face of avarice, hatred, revenge, and 
every other species of depravity; that fountain of sym- 
pathy for sorrow and pity for distress, which no summer 
suns can dry up and no wintry blasts can freeze; those 
boundless, nameless desires which inhabit every breast, 
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bearing us away from earth, and beckoning us to eternity 
—what do all these things show but a most glorious image 
of our Creator? I assure you, my young friends, there 
is not an atom of this globe or an orb that gilds the arch 
of night that does not bear an ineffaceable impress of the 
Godhead. Creation is one vast mirror, backed by eternity, 
in which the face of our Father shines divinely bright. 

«¢. . the aesthetic influence of the world is its noblest 
expression: it is God speaking with ten thousand tongues 
to the noblest powers of man. Sensual utility is ‘of the 
earth, earthy,’ but round every particle of creation is 
spread a higher glory: The flowers of the plain, the oaks 
of the forest, the murmur of the rivulet, the mighty river, 
the plain, the mountain, the lake, the ocean, the earth and 
the stars all speak in Godlike eloquence to the soul of 
man. Every line of science is a pathway to God. He (the 
Christian) ought to praise the iron, lead, gold, and silver; 
then he should make them praise God in harps and organs 
and every form of music.” 

There were several very striking characteristics of Dr. 
Craven’s religion. The first was his opposition to, or his 
lack of sympathy with, some of the doctrines and policies 
of the church to which he belonged. The Methodists with 
whom he came in contact were very evangelistic, and in 
their effort to convert the sinner they appealed very much 
to his sense of fear by representing to him the eternal 
damnation which awaited him in the other world. In 
none of Dr. Craven’s sermons or in his writings or in 
his dealing with students did he ever appeal to one’s sense 
of fear; he never thought of religion or of education as a 
means of escape from present or future torment but as an 
inspiration to employ whatever talent a man had to make 
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the world better. In one of his sermons to the students 
he once said: “If we would be religious, it is not so much 
because we must die as that it is our duty to reverence, 
obey, and love God.”” He believed in a religion which 
had to do with this world. When man has learned to live 
well, he need not fear death. “Cicero said that but one 
irreparable calamity can befall a man, ‘to die badly.’ So- 
crates said ‘no man should be pronounced happy till the 
manner of his death is known.’ To be ready to die is the 
best preparation to live.”” The Methodists believed that 
conversion was a momentary effect which gave one the 
assurance of salvation; as the individual so converted felt 
that his future reward was certain, the price having been 
paid by Christ, he was not overly impressed with the obli- 
gation to grow in power and usefulness. Craven did not 
believe that Christ’s sacrifice on the cross would save any 
one unless he sacrificed himself as Christ had done in the 
service of humanity. He understood conversion as the 
moment when the divine spirit took possession of man 
and as the beginning of a great mission. “Without knowl- 
edge, there is no growth and without a continual increase 
of knowledge, there can be no real progress. This is true 
of the minister, the physician, lawyer, farmer, or mer- 
chant; hence many Christians lack all elements of growth 
soon after conversion. The sources of this knowledge are 
the physical world, the mathematical world, the mental, 
and the religious. All these are pious books of Revela- 
tion. God is in all alike. They are all essential elements 
of growth, and without them there can be no real man 


at all.” 


1Dowd’s The Life of Braxton Craven, ist ed., p. 189. 
? Fragment of a sermon without title in Dowd’s The Life of Braxton 
Craven, 1st ed., p. 176. 
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The Methodists, as the other Protestant churches of 
his time, were very puritanical and they especially frowned 
upon “all worldly amusements.” A Christian was thought 
of as one who abstained from doing forbidden things or 
as one who subscribed to certain doctrines rather than as 
one notable for his good works. This contrast of Chris- 
tian ideals is the theme of the modern novel, Beside the 
Bonme Brier Bush, by the clergyman, John Watson. 
Braxton Craven impersonated the very opposite of this 
negative Puritan ideal. He never thought of God as an 
austere father attempting to suppress the evil in us by 
prohibitions and threats but as a captain calling for re- 
cruits in the great battle for righteousness. I never heard 
him preach a theological sermon or base a text on a miracle. 
It seems almost incredible that any Methodist preacher 
of the year 1870 could have uttered these words spoken 
by him: “Theology is a tedious and difficult science, and 
beyond controversy, hinders the progress of the gospel.° 
The old theories and stimulating speculations are dead. 
Our treasured ideals are the laughing stock of school 
boys. The best general conception of a Christian is not 
so good as Chatham or Fox. When the sinner sketches 
the ideal of that which you invite him to be, he sees 
nothing better than a straight-laced Puritan listening for 
death. The Christian’s Sabbath may be good, but it is 
neither rich nor beautiful. Man forever demands and must 
have something new. We must see men not only tri- 
umphant over coarse vices but blooming in all beauty, 
commanding the earth, vegetation, the clouds, and the sea- 
sons. The Gospel must beat sin in its own field and prove 
itself a fountain of universal good. I believe in the church, 

* Dowd’s The Life of Braxton Craven, ist ed., p. 167. 
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but I cannot live in it; it is utterly too cold and formal 
and dead. A man that can be a good church member in 
these days is fit for nothing else. Whoever can be con- 
tent to live without any pleasure for the present has but 
little life in him; such a lifeless religion will never do for 
me. All thinking and no feeling is the dullest of all pos- 
sible conceptions. I would rather have the jerks like the 
New England penitents or the rude furor of a Western 
camp-meeting than the lifeless elegance of one of your 
city churches. 

“Neither God nor man has any use for blasted, sap- 
rotted, worm-eaten timber. Men and women in their 
natural unconverted estate that despise all enjoyment, go 
into spasms at the barking of dogs, cannot tolerate romp- 
ing, crying children, faint at three drops of blood, would 
rather drink stale water than go to the well, and can have 
all their teeth extracted without uttering a groan are mere 
rubbish and waste-paper. They have too little human 
nature ever to get religion; they are already given over, 
not for hardness, but for dryness of heart. The ancients 
made even their wounded gods roar in anguish, thereby 
showing their fidelity to art if nothing else. An uncon- 
verted man that never breaks the commandments must be 
a poor dried-up mummy incapable of good or bad. There 
is more hope of a downright, plump, jolly sinner than of 
a prim, austere old moralist.””* 

Craven’s idea of a Christian was one aflame with 
some great mission which consumed all lower impulses 
and awakened a deep sense of obligation to grow and make 
the most of whatever natural endowment one might pos- 


“Fragment of a sermon, The Life of Braxton Craven, ist ed., p. 175. 
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sess. As to this he wrote as follows: “All the light of the 
past must enter our eyes that we may clearly see the pres- 
ent; but we must be more than a pantry or even a library: 
we must put forth a life of our own not like any that has 
been or is; when we die, the human mind ought to make 
another mark upon the scroll of time. 

“All great belief is founded upon intelligence, en- 
thusiasm, and courage. Great belief is possible only to 
those who attempt great things. Eloquence demands a 
theme. The soul is quickened by the magnitude of the 
work. Little thoughts and poor conceptions kill the 
spirit. 

“The church and the world need purer, more exalted, 
and wider conceptions of Christian life, character, ends, 
and aims.” 

In one of his sermons he said: “No sin ever has or 
will be committed that will not ultimately become known, 
and, if you are wise, you will never do anything that you 
would be ashamed or afraid for the world to know.” 

The Christian should delight in the pursuit of truth: 
“Tt is ever an infallible mark of a great mind that it 
delights in real, pure, great truth; the basis of ascendancy 
in such minds is the transforming power of truth thus be- 
held. No influences of a secondary nature, no flame of 
the passions, no sympathetic flow of feeling can make a 
deep and lasting impression: all that is permanent in dura- 
tion and powerful in influence must be based upon truth 
brought home to the heart through the avenues of the 
understanding.” 

Craven tested Christianity as any other institution by 
its fruits, and he therefore emphasized the cultivation of 

° The Life of Braxton Craven, 1st ed., p. 194. 
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the human faculties in the interest of the largest possible 
service. In order to accomplish any good work, it is nec- 
essary to co-operate and live in the largest possible union 
and fellowship. “There is something in a larger number 
of spectators to produce propriety of conduct, to repress 
all ignoble sentiments, and to inspire elevated sentiments 
and action. Indecency always seeks solitude; like the 
condor, it preys alone and then seeks some secluded haunt 
to sleep off its excesses.” 


Often Craven remarked that in the course of our lives 
we are sure to meet with some crisis, some unexpected 
misfortune, and that we must prepare ourselves in advance 
to meet it. “If our actions, our resolutions, our great in- 
tentions, and mighty works would only come to what we 
aim at and not go beyond our wildest calculations, we 
should soon push Providence out of the world and rule 
the globe absolutely. But our gardens bear herbs we 
never planted, a strange hand hath grafted all our trees, 
and every day there is a guest at our table we never 
invited.” 

The preparation for the crisis, he pointed out, con- 
sists in habitually listening to the voice within and doing 
faithfully the work which is one’s life mission. ‘Foster 
has beautifully said that God intended every man for the 
hero of a special work, that the province of each is distinct 
from another, and all heaven-intended arrangements are 
as harmonious as the spheres; the Christian’s God dwells 
not in discord.” 


In a sermon on the Philosophy of Experience, deliv- 
ered August, 1866, after quoting a paragraph from Emer- 
° Ibid., p. 178. 
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son on Compensation, is this addition: “No sorrow on 
earth is beyond remedy, and no disaster is beyond the 
power of Providence to mend. No grief is so great that 
joy cannot dissolve it; no cloud is so thick and black that 
the winds cannot blow it away; and no desolation was 
ever so complete that the second building might not be 
better than the first. While heaven is possible, no man 
has any right to despair: it disparages God’s goodness and 
omnipotence to suppose that earthly ills can find no 
remedy: “The Lord is my shepherd I shall not want.” 

But the most conspicuous characteristic of Dr. Craven’s 
religion was the Quaker influence which characterized it. 
George Fox, the pioneer Quaker, believed that the source 
of religious inspiration is to be found, not in the Church 
or in the Scriptures, but in the inner light of man and that 
the dwelling-place of the Divine Spirit is in the human 
soul. While this idea was not new, it had never before 
become the central idea of a sect. Dean Inge, the great 
light of the present-day Anglican Church, in his essay on 
the Quakers, says: “It is natural that many have turned 
their attention to the one religious body which in its ear- 
liest period, and now again when it has recovered con- 
sciousness of its original inspiration, has based faith upon 
the witness of the inner light. The crumbling of tradi- 
tional theology has left the foundations of Quakerism un- 
touched. This type of belief has nothing to fear from the 
new knowledge, since it rests on the apprehension of spir- 
itual values, not on the proof of supernatural phenomena. 
It is not surprising, then, that some notable conver- 
sions to Quakerism among persons of high intellectual 
culture have lately occurred and that even in the Anglican 
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Church attempts have been made to introduce the most 
characteristic Quaker service, the silent prayer meeting.” 
The belief of the Quakers that God dwelt within them 
had a tendency to concentrate their attention upon their 
daily conduct and upon their, and other people’s, way of 
living. They were very socially minded and felt impelled 
to make social conditions conform to their idea of right- 
eousness. They were therefore notable for their opposi- 
tion to slavery, to war, to cruel practices in prisons and in 
asylums for the insane. Braxton Craven imbibed these 
ideas from the Quakers of Randolph County, and they 
influenced his religious thinking and his way of life. 
In one of his sermons he said: “This body is a temple. 
It is wrought out of material nicely fashioned, laid with 
inimitable skill, and cemented by the powers of vitality. 
It is finished with elaborate compartments, with the rich- 
est coloring, and the most splendid decorations. It is the 
dwelling-place of the Spirit, the abode of immortality. 
In this alone can the Spirit hold converse with God. 
None can go out of his temple to worship God in a holier 
place. Here in the several apartments must each power 
and faculty await the coming of the Lord; hence both a 
sound body and a sound mind are essential to the noblest 
service. This is the only temple on earth that God inhabits. 
He may write His name upon all created things and make 
His melody ring out from all things, but He inhabits noth- 
ing on earth but the human temple. The Divine Life in 
the soul is a distinct existence, given directly from God 
and subordinating all other forms of life and force... . 
The mineral world has no life, but is governed by an 
organic law of form that subordinates the chemical law 
* The Church and the World, pp. 57-58. 
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of atoms and composition. The vegetable adds to the 
mineral vitality with the single function of plasticity, sub- 
ordinating the mineral law. The animal adds to the 
vegetable sensation and perception and subordinates the 
vegetable. Man adds to the animal reason and sub- 
ordinates all below. The Divine Life in the soul is a dis- 
tinct existence, given of God and subordinating all others.” 
David Hume perceived the value of this idea of an 
indwelling divinity, and, referring to it in one of his es- 
says, said: “When a man is possessed with a high notion 
of his rank and character in the creation, he will naturally 
endeavor to act up to it and will scorn to do a base or 
vicious action, which might sink him below that figure 
which he makes in his own imagination.” 

Braxton Craven once said in a sermon: “The heart 
must be heard in religious things; it has revelations 
peculiar to itself. There are unspoken teachings for all 
souls. The greatest and best part of God’s revelation has 
never been written.” 

The Quaker idea of the soul of man as the dwelling- 
place of divinity influenced not only Braxton Craven but 
also our great Emerson, who once said: “All goes to show 
that the soul in man is not an organ, but animates and 
exercises all the organs; is not a function, like the power 
of memory, of calculation, of comparison—but uses these 
as hands and feet; is not a faculty, but a light; is not the 
intellect or the will, but the master of the intellect and the 
will;—1is the vast background of our being, in which they 
lie—an immensity not possessed and that cannot be pos- 
sessed. From within or from behind, a light shines 
through us upon things and makes us aware that we are 


8 
Fragment of a sermon. 
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nothing, but the light is all. A man is the facade of a 
temple wherein all wisdom and all good abide. What we 
commonly call man, the eating, drinking, planting, count- 
ing man, does not, as we know him, represent himself, 
but misrepresents himself. Him we do not respect, but the 
soul, whose organ he is, would he let it appear through 
his action, would make our knees bend. When it breathes 
through his intellect, it is genius; when it breathes through 
his will, it is virtue; when it flows through his affection, 
it is love. And the blindness of the intellect begins when 
it would be something of itself. The weakness of the will 
begins when the individual would be something of him- 
self. All reform aims in some one particular to let the 
great soul have its way through us; in other words, to 
engage us to obey.” 

The Quaker who believed that his body was the 
dwelling-place of the Divine Spirit regarded his body as 
well as his soul as an instrument for the fulfilment of a 
divine purpose; the conservation of the body was, there- 
fore, an essential virtue. Braxton Craven was strongly 
imbued with this idea and hence he said: “But the great 
majority leave the world sooner than they ought; the in- 
terest of humanity and the Kingdom of Christ require the 
services of old men and women. We have no right, by 
wilful ignorance, carelessness, or dissipation to break the 
pitcher at the fountain before any water has been carried 
to the thirsty of this weary world.” 

Another Quaker characteristic of Craven was that he 
accepted no pay for his preaching except for three years 
during the Civil War, when his school was closed and he 
was pastor of a church in Raleigh, North Carolina. He 


° Emerson’s essay on “The Over-Soul.” 
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began to exhort or preach when he was only fifteen years 
old, and throughout his teaching career he preached in 
the college chapel to the students and people of the com- 
munity. He visited the sick, conducted funerals, and did 
all of the work of an ordinary pastor without asking or 
accepting pay. While I was at Trinity, he preached 
every Sunday morning in the chapel to the people of the 
community. 

As a preacher he was not a theologian or a sectarian. 
Judging from what he has written about religion and from 
having heard him preach many sermons, I would say that 
he impressed me as a man who had a broad vision of the 
universe, a deep reverence for it, and a lively appreciation 
of all that it reveals of unity, harmony, and beauty in its 
material aspects and of human loveliness in its spiritual 
aspects. Both as a preacher and as a teacher, he aimed to 
build character. 


CHAPTER XXII 


DR. CRAVEN’S GENERAL OUTLOOK 
ON LIFE 


P TO THE AGE of eighteen Braxton Craven had 

lived in what history generally designates as the 
Romantic period. This period covered the years from 
1750 to 1850 and was characterized as an age of great 
adventure, faith, and humanitarianism. After 1850 the 
characteristics of the people underwent a gradual change. 
Business came to be carried on by big companies or cor- 
porations, and the energy heretofore expended in devel- 
oping new resources was now diverted to grasping the 
wealth already produced. Individual competition was 
superseded by corporate competition of the most ruthless 
sort. False weights and measures, adulteration, and all 
manner of deceits and tricks in stock-jobbing were the pre- 
vailing custom and led to the amassing of great fortunes 
in the hands of a few men. The new rich began to imitate 
the ostentatious life of the old landed aristocracy. The 
craving for money and faith in science as the instrument 
for getting wealth brought about a general decline of in- 
terest in religion. The years from 1850 to 1900 are often 
referred to as the Realistic period. 


It is rare that any man understands the characteristics 
of his own time because no one can well visualize a 
picture of which he forms a part. But Braxton Craven 
seemed to comprehend the age in which he lived fairly 
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well when he said: “The inventive genius and unpar- 
alleled skill of this generation will be chiefly remembered 
and studied by the philosophers and historians of a future 
day for the production and application of enamel, varnish, 
and paint. This is the great age of sham, the golden 
epoch of infinitesimal thinness, the triumphal coronation 
of tinsel and glitter, and the unclouded millennial day of 
unmitigated deceit. Jo be was an old virtue well enough 
in its day, suitable for making empires, building states, 
and founding churches; but it is now out of employment, 
out of office, and obsolete. It is now discovered that it 
is a waste of material to be solid all through; that the in- 
terior of walls or character may just as well be soft brick 
and rubbish; and that a solid gold watch is insufferable 
presumption either for use or ornament. The great maxim 
of modern philosophy is that the world is what we make 
it and not what the Deity made or even intended; it is 
rather what man makes it, calls it, and pronounces it to be. 
Hence, talent at seeming eclipses all the old masters of 
fame; counterfeiting is the lauded achievement of im- 
mortal genius; pretence is the brilliant achievement of art 
and the all conquering force that wins the loftiest reputa- 
tion and deathless devotion from the ladies; and nothing 
has currency in social circles or the market that has not 
the gleam of gold, with deception within and falsehood 
without. Shakespeare had some sense, but he did not 
know everything, hence he blundered when he said, ‘All 
the world is a stage, and all the men and women merely 
players.’ He ought to have said, ‘All the world is a shop, 
and all the men and women merely painters.”* The char- 
acter of this age is destructive to poetic talent; its effort is 
* The Life of Braxton Craven, 1st ed., pp. 96-97. 
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for wealth, pomp, and sensual pleasure; its philosophy is 
utility and application with the perpetual motto, ‘cui bono.’ 
It has few aspirations to explore the vast empires of the 
beautiful, the good and the true. The noble free spirit of 
America already indicates a premature decline and an in- 
glorious end. Few are disposed to develop their powers, 
discipline their nature, and be men; we are a nation of 
dwarfs, a generation of blasted nobility without much 
promise of a brighter future.” 

In one of his sermons (Text, Isaiah 22: 13) he dis- 
cusses the materialistic trend of his time. “ “Let us eat and 
drink, for to-morrow we die,’ said the old Hebrew world 
of sinners:rd dya0évéor, said the jovial, pleasure-loving 
Greek; dum vivimus vivamus, said the élite of the Roman 
world, led on by Horace and his tuneful brethren. 

With dainties rich and a brimming bowl, 
And beauty, and music, and song, 


I'll never care for the fate of my soul, 
Always merry and always young, 


says the modern pleasure-seeking reveller. Thus the old 
maxim has lived through all ages and is still a potent 
theology with all classes. This godless pleasure life, this 
mania after artificial excitement, this carelessness of the 
future, is a species of spiritual madness. It borders on de- 
rangement. It is a certain sign of high and dangerous 
fever in the body politic or in social life.’ 

The same vein of thought was followed in another of 
his sermons (Text, Matt. 4: 4): “What shall we eat, 
and wherewithal shall we be clothed, is the first problem 


? Lecture on Sculpture, in Dowd’s The Life of Braxton Craven, ist ed., 
Pp. 147. 

* Extract from a sermon, in Dowd’s The Life of Braxton Craven, 1st 
ed., p. 164. 
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of the age. The French Revolution, in 1790, defied 
famine, dissipated the grand old ideas of social joy and 
refined taste, and made bread the watchword of all peo- 
ples and clans. For seventy years bread has been the 
autocrat of human ambition and has marshaled all forces 
and energies of mind and body to coerce every kingdom 
of nature into prolific production. The emphatic thought 
of the world is unquestionably concerned chiefly about 
eating, about what enters into the composition of break- 
fast, dinner, and supper, about aliment in general, scrip- 
turally summed up in the word dread. And this is not 
confined to the rude, uncultured masses; it is more espe- 
cially dominant among the wealthy, the cultivated, and 
influential; hence the science of elementary production has 
received more attention and more enlargement than any 
other; in the last half century chemistry has advanced 
from the baseless speculations of alchemy to a firm posi- 
tion among things positive and calculable. Wars have 
arisen about the transportation of corn and tariffs upon 
tea; men have been ennobled and immortalized for im- 
provements in the furniture of the kitchen; and great 
statesmen have summoned their mightiest energies upon 
sugar hogsheads, salt sacks, and pork barrels. Poetry has 
left the old haunts of the muses, sacred and profane, no 
longer lingering in the shady groves and along the mur- 
muring streams but loving rather illimitable fields of corn, 
immense squares of cabbage, and tables that bend beneath 
the weight of savory dishes. Eloquence has forgotten the 
forum, the senate hall and the hustings, and now rather 
pours its burning power upon toast-speeches at public din- 
ners, fired by the rich odors of turtle-soup and champagne. 
According to the notions of this bread-loving age, even 
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beauty can reach its meridian only in the dining room, and 
social etiquette knows no higher compliment than an in- 
vitation to dine or a card intimating that madam and tea 
send their compliments for nine o’clock P.M. Thus the 
eating idea has eclipsed all others, and man the animal 
has dethroned man the spirit. Bread must be had if the 
soul is lost. Starvation is esteemed the very worst thing 
in this world or the next, and whatever delays dinner is 
a foe to the summit of human felicity.”* The sermon goes 
on to point out that bread is by no means the most impor- 
tant thing in life. Sometimes to die is more important 
than to eat. Any great mission envolves risks and often 
death, and it is far better to die than to eat bread that is 
ill-gotten or that your neighbor may sadly need. 

Craven thought that the history of his time dealt too 
much with political life. Hence he said: “In history we 
want more of the gentle, the loving, the courteous; more 
of home scenes—more about mother and children.” 

Dr. Craven seemed to appreciate the vastness, utility, 
and beauty of the phenomena of nature revealed in the 
sciences. Ina lecture on geology he said: “It may be that 
the six days of Genesis mean vast epochs in which God 
made all that this universe contains; that he now pauses 
till certain developments shall have been accomplished; 
that yet again his mandate will go forth; that new orbs 
and systems will spring into being until all the concave 
of ether will shine with glittering stars. It may be that 
in cycles to come this globe may be inhabited by a new, 
noble, and kindred race. Then may they doubt and won- 
der, when in solid hills they find trees and animals, when 
in digging far down they find the lettered blocks of our 

*Tbid., p. 157. 
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Washington monument, the paved streets of New York, 
the endless machinery of Birmingham and Sheffield, the 
vast collection of the English navy, or the curious collec- 
tions in the Mediterranean. Geology is yet in its infancy; 
yet it has done more to clear up and enlarge the conceptions 
of Divine truth than any other science. It upholds the 
omnipotence, wisdom, benevolence, and providence of God 
with a lucidness of demonstration unequalled in any depart- 
ment of physical inquiry. It proves the most precious truths 
by unprejudiced testimony from each of nature’s great 
kingdoms; it adds a new continent to the domain of intel- 
lect, abounding in all that can enrich the mind. This noble 
science in a literary sense takes rank with the very first; 
its vocabulary is adapted to all ages and nations; its 
rhetoric rushes in soul-fire from the hearts of millions 
living and dead; and its anthem of praise to God is noted 
through all formations upon ancient beach and terrace. 
Its legends are written upon rock and cavern, bone and 
shell; its fortress of truth is older than the rocks of the 
pyramids and will be unassailed when those mighty piles 
shall have mouldered to dust. Geology has gone back to 
the time when Eden was, and through six thousand years 
remote from life and light, it has reached only the first 
mark upon her wand of time; then through times too 
great for calculation mid reptiles and creatures strange, 
in earthquakes and commotions vast, she heard the Mighty 
God pronounce the doom of chaotic rule, raise up the blue 
dome of air, and flash the first beams of light across the 
gloom profound. As the sun arose over those pristine hills, 
the lark welcomed him with a song and rose up to meet his 
first beams in mid-air; then began the cheerful but monot- 
onous ‘bob-white’ of the quail; the vulture took his station 
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in the air as a heaven-appointed scavenger; the albatross 
and pelican soared over the deep and gazed with pleasure 
upon ocean storms; at night the owl attempted to continue 
the music of the day; and though not written in the rec- 
ords of geology, tradition affirms that his owlship ruined 
his vocal apparatus in his effort. The Miocene period is 
marked by a very exact but most ludicrous imitation of 
man: the ape in his many varieties now peopled the tropic 
climate that then spread from pole to pole; the dinothe- 
rium, larger than the mastodon or elephant, with two huge 
tusks and a snout, inhabited both land and water, and the 
rhinoceros came forth as a proper companion and associate. 
Then, too, under oaks and nut trees and along the streams, 
hogs displayed their greediness and grunted themselves to 
sleep whilst in jungles the tiger’s terrific roar startled 
creation’s repose and the night was made hideous by the 
screams of panthers and feline animals of every kind. 
Then the great mastodon died in Kentucky to be the won- 
der of this age; the hippopotamus assumed the empire of 
rivers and shallow seas, and the horse came forth, the 
gentleman of beasts and the pride of man. The Pliocene 
period is marked by the elephant with his docility and 
strength; the ox followed as the great utilitarian of his 
age; next bounded the deer into existence, wild, graceful 
and fleet; then the dolphin performed odd feats in the 
sea; the seal and walrus sought homes in the coldest 
places; and the whale was crowned monarch of the ocean; 
the hills were covered with poplars, elms, willows, chest- 
nuts, and sycamores.” 

In reference to the value of the Fine Arts, he said: 
“Aesthetic force supports morals; creates a natural taste 
for the pure and good; prevents low and depraved in- 
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clinations; avoids vulgarity in speech, thought, and act; 
supports the proprieties, the great guardians of morals. A 
man whose taste is depraved and who has small love for 
the beautiful will find it difficult to be a gentleman or a 
Christian. It has impulsive power. It warms the soul 
into life and activity; it excites the soul by the healthiest 
natural force. It has sustaining power. Every song of 
the bird, every blooming rose and every sunset sky holds 
the soul up to higher attainments. Every good thing can 
speak to his nature and help him. The appreciation and 
enjoyment of the highest and most refined beauty require 
accurate and profound culture; hence the rich things of 
God’s creation are unknown to the untutored multitude.” 

How human life expresses itself in art is stated as 
follows: “Every capacity of man, whether intellect, sen- 
sibility, or will, whether thought, emotion, desire or voli- 
tion must have expression. Without that, they neither 
live nor grow nor work. That expression may be by let- 
ters, by art, by works, or in many ways; but everything in 
man of any force expresses itself, and every man writes 
his life upon the world in some kind of expression. The 
pyramids and catacombs of Egypt are the wonder of the 
world, but they are at the same time the fadeless epitaph 
of the most stupid and soulless form of civilization ever 
known to man. The contemptible booby who is willing 
to live upon ancestral accumulations and spend his days at 
cheap gambling or staring at beauty on the sidewalk is a 
worthy compeer of the Egyptian gentleman.” 

Of Southern literature he wrote: “The influential lit- 
erature of the South is poor and poisonous. It consists 
chiefly of novels, moon-struck poetry, and newspaper in- 
telligence. A few reviews are in some favor, but even 
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they are not above mediocrity. The latest pet in the 
fashionable belletristic circle is the eclectic, a thing alto- 
gether too fragmentary for the true scholar and too 
philosophic for the general reader; too imaginative for 
the intellect and too cold for the heart. It is among serials 
a genteel sharper, puffed by the papers, quoted by soph- 
omores, admitted to good society, and has made a fortune 
for its publisher.” 

The character of the painting and sculpture of our 
time will depend upon the characters we offer them as 
models: “Every form of life has its external index, the 
material table upon which is written its character in na- 
ture’s own dialect. Not only the kinds of life are man- 
ifested by the differences of tree, flower, and shrub, animal 
and man but the character of each may be read in the 
changing leaf, the waning flower, and the pale countenance. 

“Every animal involuntarily shows its passion, as in 
the raised hair of the dog, the protruding claws of the 
tiger, and the firm-set teeth of infuriated man. Every 
emotion and passion of man has an external expression, a 
visible impress upon the body and its motions; these con- 
stitute the natural language of the passions so well under- 
stood and so truthfully expressed by sculptors and painters. 

“‘This expression of the soul’s character shows itself not 
only in the lines of the face, the proportions of the nose, the 
movement of the lips, and the movements of the body, 
but also in the countenance, that indescribable illumination 
of face with the light and shadows of the invisible indwell- 
ing sun. The lines of power about mouth and chin tell of 
internal, unslumbering energy, while the very soul of the 
sensualist is printed upon his lips. See the fathomless 
depths of intellect in the eye or the glare of ruthless pas- 
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sion or the cunning of heartless chicanery or the sparkle 
of joyous innocence or the leer of foul libertinism or the 
exaltation of inspired pathos. The most conspicuous and 
permanent effect is produced by secret thoughts, unex- 
pressed desire, and emotions—the deep fires of the soul 
that smoulder under the confinement of the will and thus 
burn their own smoke into the firm texture of the body.” 

In one of his lectures Craven said: “We want more of 
the ornamental. All matters of fact ought to be beautiful 
things. All implements ought to have the proportions 
and lines of beauty. We want more charity, more giving 
and less buying and selling. We want more of the com- 
memorative. 

“The results of every age are specially marked by the 
heart productions of that age—the heart has marked itself 
more deeply upon every age than the head has. Great 
heads are immortalized in stone; great hearts are written 
upon the race.” 

In Craven’s time it was generally believed that the 
races of mankind were inherently different, that the Cauca- 
sian race was superior to the Mongolian, the latter supe- 
rior to the Negro, and that within each group there was 
a superior class and an inferior class. The common people 
were generally believed to be of inferior stock and suitable 
only to be hewers of wood and drawers of water for the 
aristocracy. Craven believed that the differences among 
men were due to differences in environment and oppor- 
tunity and not to heredity. In reference to this he said: 
“One of the most common and mischievous theories of 
mind upon which practical teaching is founded is that there 
are natural differences of intellectual ability independent 
of, and prior to, all educational influences; that some can 
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with great facility comprehend, acquire, and retain either 
the elements of learning or the details of business; that 
some are born to be statesmen, generals, poets, and men of 
distinction, whilst others by reason of the small amount of 
intellect God has given them are predestined to insignif- 
icance.... These differences are the result of man’s con- 
duct and circumstances; hence, not being a fixed creation of 
omnipotence, they are subject to human control. These 
disadvantages may be overcome by industry, and the -recu- 
perative power of intellect may wing a loftier and steadier 
flight from having struggled with early difficulties. . . . 
Many an embryo giant is consigned to degradation, the 
hopes of a father and the pride of a mother are blasted 
by a useless and false theory.” 

The present-day anthropologist or psychologist would 
probably not agree with Dr. Craven’s idea of hereditary 
equality but would commend him for combatting the 
exaggerated notion of hereditary superiority which was 
characteristic of his time. Dr. Craven encouraged even 
the poorest boy to believe that he might attain to any kind 
of distinction if he were willing to pay the price in hard 


labor. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


DR. CRAVEN MEETS DISAPPOINTMENTS 
AND SORROWS 


VERY MAN who attains to maturity must inevitably 

come face to face with some adversity, some dis- 
appointment, sorrow, or tragedy which makes the next step 
look dark and discouraging. It may be the result of one’s 
own folly or the faults of others; it is, therefore, of the 
greatest importance to every individual that he determine 
in what way he intends to meet this inescapable eventuality. 


In any consideration as to how one should meet a crisis 
of any sort it would be well to inquire into some of the 
ways that the people throughout the ages have met it. 
When the crisis has been national in scope as in the case 
of war, economic depression, or civil revolution, the people 
have always reacted to it in one of two ways: a certain 
class of people, accustomed to comforts and luxuries and 
feeling no responsibility for the situation, argue to them- 
selves that, since the future is uncertain, they had better 
make the most of the present; they therefore react to the 
situation by an intensified indulgence in the pleasures of 
the moment. “Let us eat, drink and be merry,” they say, 
“for tomorrow we die.” The other class, more inured to 
hardship and more accustomed to sacrificing for others, 
react to the situation by introversion, i.e., they look within 
themselves in an effort to determine their own responsi- 
bility in the matter and, as a result of their meditation, they 
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visualize a way out of their despondency and thus regain 
hope and the courage to surmount their difficulty. 

When the adversity has been of a kind which hap- 
pened only to a particular individual, that individual has 
always reacted to it in one of three ways: first, he or she 
has taken the shortest way out of the difficulty by com- 
mitting suicide. This solution of the problem has been 
taken generally by a person who has been self-centered 
and who cared little for the consequences of his or her act 
for other people, for instance, Cleopatra; second, the indi- 
vidual has reacted to the situation and made it worse for 
him by indecision, as in the pathetic case of Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet. A great many people in all epochs of history 
have been of an unreflecting type, absorbed altogether in 
the things that are near and temporary. Accustomed to 
giving little thought to the future, they have formulated 
no principles or habits which would enable them to know 
what to do in a crisis; therefore, when the crisis came, they 
were bewildered and suffered the more acutely because of 
their bewilderment; third, the individual has reacted to 
his shock in the same way that the reflecting and hard- 
working person has generally reacted to a disaster of na- 
tional scope, i.e., he has turned his thoughts within him- 
self, and by meditation upon his own responsibility in the 
matter has visualized a way out, regaining faith and going 
on with his work in a cheerful spirit. 

The vital point is that, in order to escape total dis- 
aster when the crisis comes, it is necessary for the individual 
to prepare for it in advance by so organizing his life that 
he will neither become socially isolated and self-centered 
like the suicide or to be preoccupied with the near and tem- 
porary interests of life which would leave him in doubt 
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and incapable of understanding the situation and of vis- 
ualizing its reconstruction as a basis for hope and for re- 
newed energy to go forward. He must decide what sort of 
pleasures are most valuable, whether he will hitch his 
chariot to a star or to a will-o’-the-wisp. There are certain 
pleasures of life which are temporary and, like intoxicating 
drink, have an after-effect of depression and of permanent 
impairment to body and mind; there are other pleasures 
which are also temporary but, like those which children 
experience in play, are necessary to strengthen the indi- 
vidual’s physical and mental powers. And there are pleas- 
ures of a kind which have a durable effect and enhance 
one’s life the more he indulges in them. These are the 
kind which money cannot buy but which one can expe- 
rience only as a response to similar pleasures one has given 
to another. The deepest, most pervading, and most last- 
ing joys are those which are the reflection of the sacrificial 
service, like that of a mother, which is given to another 
in the spirit of devotion. In order to be prepared for a 
crisis, it is necessary that the individual identify himself 
with the life of his fellows in such a way that he derives 
his chief joy from his service to them. When he merges 
his life into some large human fellowship, he will be less 
concerned with what happens to himself. He may, indeed, 
suffer in body and mind but, at the same time he will be 
able to rejoice that the work which he has begun will go 
on and that in spite of all that he may suffer the good for 
which he has striven will triumph and insure to future 
generations a more abundant life. Unless the individual 
so identifies himself with humanity, he can have no abid- 
ing joy in his work or in his play and can have no com- 
pensating solace for his physical and mental tortures in the 
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hour of his trial. Anything in itself painful may be ren- 
dered less so or even pleasurable by contemplating at the 
same time something prevailingly pleasurable, as when a 
painter, sculptor, or musician depicts a tragedy or sorrow 
and makes it pleasurable by arousing in the spectator or 
listener a sense of beauty. In the same way a real tragedy 
or sorrow which one may be experiencing is transformed 
into a deep kind of pleasure if one’s life leaves in its train 
memories of work well done. Underneath all momentary 
experiences there exists a prevailing mood, resulting from 
the sum-total of one’s past life, which either intensifies or 
tempers all pains and pleasures. 

When Braxton Craven chose teaching as his life-work, 
his motive was not to gain as much profit as possible for 
himself but to contribute as much as possible to the life of 
others. He believed that whatever a man could do in a 
superior manner and take delight in doing should be re- 
garded as his appointed work* and that every man was 
called to do the work for which he has a talent. His 
life was thus so identified with that of his fellow men that 
he found his chief joy in serving them. He believed that 
man could experience a supreme joy only through first 
contributing something to the life of others. “The stream 
of bliss,” he once said, “must flow through more hearts 
than one before it can flash with joy.”” He believed that 
nothing noble could be accomplished except by union of 
effort, and he had a steadfast faith in human destiny and 
in the individual man: “A large part of the evil and misery 
of the world arises from want of confidence in man. Faith 
in God brings out all the blessings of salvation; faith in 


* The Life of Braxton Craven, ist ed., p. 139. 
? Ibid., p. 166. 
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man is the only thing that can develop all that is noble in 
man and bring out all the blessings of united, genial hearts. 
. .. When we lack this grace, we weaken all with whom 
we come in contact; our influence is unnerving and perni- 
cious upon all hearts... . A want of confidence in man 
ruins our own efforts, paralyzes our energy, cools and 
hardens our heart, kills all inducement to activity and en- 
durance. A want of confidence makes us miserable beyond 
all other human effects. A heart without confidence can 
neither have ease, sympathy, joy, hope, enthusiasm, or 
any other warming, energizing powers.’” 

Thus Braxton Craven fortified himself against what- 
ever adversity might overtake him by identifying himself 
with his fellow men in such a way that he could rejoice 
in the enhancement of their life no matter what ills might 
befall him personally. In the chapter which follows the 
reader will find that Braxton Craven had to suffer a com- 
bination of the worst ills that human flesh is heir to; yet 
his interest and faith in humanity in general enabled him 
to experience a dominant feeling of joy and to go on with 
his work in a cheerful and often even in a playful state 
of mind until the last hour of his life. 

Whatever one may suffer in consequence of his mem- 
bership in the larger life will be the means of experiencing 
under any circumstances a deeper satisfaction than he could 
otherwise feel. Philosophers of all ages have asked the 
question, Why should there be so much suffering in the 
world? Why is not life all sunshine and no shadow? But 
the fact is that human life has its shadows, and every one 
needs to prepare himself for their coming. Josiah 


Royce, professor of philosophy in Harvard University, had 
*[bid., pp. 161-162. 
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thoughts of this nature when he said: “The value of suffer- 
ing, the good that is at the heart of evil, lies in the spiritual 
triumphs that the endurance and the overcoming of evil 
can bring to those who learn the hard, the deep but glo- 
rious, lesson of life. And of all the spiritual triumphs that 
the presence of evil makes possible the noblest is that which 
is won when a man is ready, not merely to bear the ills of 
fortune tranquilly if they come, as the Stoic moralists re- 
quired their followers to do, but when one is willing to 
suffer vicariously, freely, devotedly ills that he might have 
avoided, but that the cause to which he is loyal, and the 
errors and sins that he himself did not commit, call upon 
him to suffer in order that the world may be brought nearer 
to its destined union with the divine. In brief, as the mys- 
tics themselves often have said, sorrow—wisely encoun- 
tered and freely borne—is one of the most precious 
privileges of the spiritual life. There is a certain lofty 
peace in triumphing over sorrow which brings us to a con- 
sciousness of what is divine in life in a way that mere joy, 
untroubled and unwon, can never make known to us. Per- 
fect through suffering, . . . that is the universal, the abso- 
lutely necessary law of the higher spiritual life.* Willing 
endurance of suffering and grief is the price that you have 
to pay for conscious fidelity to any cause that is vast enough 
to be worthy of the loyalty of a lifetime.” I have known 
those men and women who could learn such a lesson from 
sorrow and who could practice it. These are the ones 
who, coming up through great tribulation, show us the 
highest glimpse that we have in this life of the triumph 
996 


of the spirit over sorrow. 


“ Democracy in America, pp. 486-487. 
* [bid., p. 489. ° Ibid., p. 491. 
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The point of this chapter is that every individual must 
have and, in fact, does have a philosophy of life whether 
he is conscious of the fact or not, i.e., he has a general 
attitude towards life and a certain scale of values which 
determines his way of reacting to the great crises in his life. 
Braxton Craven had his philosophy of life, i.e., he had a 
definite purpose and motivation which merged his life into 
the general stream, giving him a prevailing sense of up- 
lift, enhancing all of his pleasures and softening all of his 
sorrows no matter what might be his fate. If his life was 
one of privation and sorrow, it was a life in which joy 
much more abounded because of his faith in the ultimate 
triumph of the things for which he lived—truth, beauty, 
and goodness. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 


SOME OF DR. CRAVEN’S PUPILS WHO HAVE 
HAD NOTABLE CAREERS 


Men are all mosaics of other men. —Henry DruMMoND 


Who kindly sets a wanderer on his way 
Does e’en as if he lit another’s lamp by his. 
—Cicero, De Officiis 


Beautiful it is to see and understand that no worth, known or unknown, can 
die even in this earth, The work an unknown good man has done is like a 
vein of water flowing hidden underground, secretly making the ground green; 
it flows and flows, it joins itself with other veins and veinlets; one day, it will 
start forth as a visible perennial well. 

—CarLy_e, “Essay oN VARNHAGEN Von Ense’s Memoirs” 


RINITY COLLEGE always attracted considerable 

public attention because out of a relatively small 
enrollment a large number of its pupils became distin- 
guished. For many years both United States senators 
from North Carolina, F. M. Simmons and Lee S. Over- 
man, were men who had been Trinity students; during 
the World War, when these men were still occupying their 
seats, another Trinity student was the American ambas- 
sador at the Court of St. James. 

Lee S. Overman was graduated from Trinity in 1874. 
He served five terms as a member of the state legislature 
and twenty years in the United States Senate. He was 
a very handsome, dignified, and dashing type of man, very 
gracious in manners, felicitous in speech, very much liked 
by all classes of people, and for these reasons he was very 
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influential in the Senate. He was the author of the Over- 
man Act, which had to do with the emergency legislation 
necessitated by our participation in the World War. 

F. M. Simmons was a graduate of 1873. He served 
two years in the United States House of Representatives 
and nearly thirty years in the Senate. He lacked the 
graces of personality that characterized his colleague, but 
he was a man of great energy, and, though not gifted with 
oratorical felicity, he was a tireless worker, a student of 
political issues, and he acquired a superior knowledge 
which made him an influential factor in legislation. He 
was an aggressive champion of the legislation in behalf of 
education, agricultural demonstration stations, good roads, 
inland waterways, rural delivery of mail, national parks, 
etc. His long tenure of office was the result of the recog- 
nition of his integrity, ability, and usefulness. 

While Walter Hines Page was not a graduate of 
Trinity, he was a student there in 1878 and came under 
the influence of Dr. Craven. He went into journalism, 
editing the Forum and the Atlantic Monthly, \ater estab- 
lishing and editing the World’s Work. During the World 
War President Wilson appointed him Ambassador to 
Great Britain, a post which he filled with notable dis- 
"tinction. 

Among other prominent North Carolinians who were 
educated at Trinity may be mentioned Judge W. A. Allen, 
of the State Supreme Court; Judges Edwin T. Boykin, 
Benjamin F. Long, and W. P. Bynum; W. J. Adams, of 
the State Superior Court; William M. Robbins, J. A. 
Armfield, John H. Small, members of Congress, and 
numerous members of the state legislature. 

Nearly all of the prominent Methodist preachers in 
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North Carolina and in several other states at the time of 
Dr. Craven’s death had been his students, notable among 
them being L. S. Burkhead, T. N. Ivey, editor of the 
Christian Advocate, of Nashville, Tennessee, and James 
Reid Cole, a leading preacher and educator in Texas. 

A good number of college professors and innumerable 
teachers in the public schools of the State had been grad- 
uates of Trinity; in the business world there were J. M. 
Stockhard, a successful manufacturer in Rhode Island; 
John Cooper, Treasurer of the Southern Pacific Railway, 
and W. R. Odell, cotton manufacturer in Concord, North 
Carolina. 

Many Trinity students came from the farm and re- 
turned to it, doing well their part in the world’s work 
though receiving little public notice or applause, for in- 
stance, J. W. Mitchell, now eighty-two years old and 
living in Oklahoma City. When I visited him in June, 
1936, he was paralyzed, unable to walk, and had become 
totally blind. When a young man, he migrated to Okla- 
homa, where he lived by farming. When his four chil- 
dren were in their teens, he sold his farm, moved to 
Norman, and by dealing in coal and taking in boarders 
put his children through the university. They have all 
done well, and now in his old age and affliction he is very 
happy in the companionship of his devoted wife, his chil- 
dren, and his grandchildren. We talked a good deal about 
old Trinity, and, as I was taking leave, he said: “I have 
met a great many people in this world, but none superior 
to Braxton Craven in mental ability, strength of character, 
and goodness of heart.” Mr. Mitchell is an example of 
what Dr. Craven hoped to achieve when he said that his 
one ambition in life was “to make men.” One of the 
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Trinity pupils, a Chinese boy, should be mentioned in 
this list because of the great part he has played in the 
recent history of his country. The extraordinary career 
of this boy will be the subject of the next’ chapter. 


CHAPTER XXV 


THE STORY OF CHARLIE SOONG 


HE MEN named in the previous chapter should 

suffice to indicate the way in which Dr. Craven in- 
fluenced his pupils, but one other man should be men- 
tioned because of his unusual contact with Dr. Craven 
and his distinguished career as a leader in the revolution 
in China which overthrew the Manchu dynasty and 
brought about the present democratic trends among the 
Chinese people. This man was Charlie Soon, or, as he 
called himself in China, Charlie Soong. 

When I was a student at Trinity College in 1881, 
there was a Chinese boy about fifteen years old who was 
taking preparatory courses and who attracted a great deal 
of attention from the faculty, the students, and the people 
of the village because of his racial contrast to the Cauca- 
sian and because of his exceptional sprightliness. His 
stature was short, his complexion was brownish yellow, and 
his eyes dark brown with less of the Mongolian slant than 
is usual among the people of his race. He was very 
sociable, very talkative, and very playful. I remember 
teaching him the game of hop-scotch on the walk in front 
of the east door of the college building. While the boys 
were disposed to tease him and play all sorts of pranks 
upon him, he was very amiable, full of fun, and always 
ready to respond in a playful spirit. Because of his imper- 
fect understanding and use of the English language he did 
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not make much headway with his studies, and I think none 
of the students regarded him as endowed with superior 
ability or as animated by any ambition. He seemed to be 
light-hearted and eager to spend his restless energy in talk 
and play. None of us imagined that anything serious was 
going on in his mind or that he was destined to be a leader 
in transforming the lives of five hundred million people. 
I did not know until fifty-five years later, 1936, how 
Charlie Soon happened to be at Trinity or what had hap- 
pened to him after he left. I then learned the facts from 
a story in the Raleigh News and Observer, June 28, 1936, 
entitled “Chinese Lad Left Trinity College to Found 
Own Dynasty. Charlie J. Soong Achieved Fame in Far 
East.” 

According to this story, a Chinese boy, motivated ap- 
parently by mere love of adventure, crossed the Pacific, 
and at some port on this side boarded the U. S. Cutter 
Schuyler Colfax as a stowaway. The captain, Charles 
Jones, took a liking to the intruder and put him to work as 
a cabin boy. When the cutter docked at Wilmington, 
North Carolina, early in the summer of 1880, Captain 
Jones put the lad ashore and committed him to the care 
of his friends, Colonel Roger Moore and a Mrs. Chad- 
wick. Puzzled to know what to do with their charge, 
these persons called in as adviser the Reverend J. Page 
Ricaud, pastor of a Methodist church. These good Meth- 
odists decided that the first and most important step was 
to convert the boy to the Christian faith. After a due 
presentation of the proposition, the boy consented to join 
the church, and he was baptized and admitted into fellow- 
ship under the name of Charles Jones in honor of the 
kind captain of the cutter; thereafter the boy was known 
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as Charles Jones Soon, the Soon being an Americanization 
of his Chinese name, which was Soong. 

A few months later the Reverend Mr. Ricaud wrote 
to his friend, General Julian Carr, the manufacturer of 
the celebrated “Bull Durham” smoking tobacco, a man 
noted for his wealth and generosity, in reference to send- 
ing the boy to some school. General Carr agreed to pay 
for the boy’s education at Trinity College. 

“At Trinity, as everywhere else he went, Charlie 
quickly made friends, influential friends. He lived at the 
home of Professor W. T. Gannaway, one of the grand old 
men of the College, but he did most of his studying at the 
home of Dr. Braxton Craven, president of the College. 
Although he had learned to understand English, he was 
not able at first to keep up with his work unassisted. 

“Tn Mrs. Craven he found both an excellent tutor and 
a devoted friend. In the long winter evenings he would 
pore over his books in her sitting-room, and she would 
help him overcome the handicap of having to study his 
lessons in a strange language. She also lavished on the 
young boy far away from home a mother’s affection, and, 
together with Dr. Craven, gave him the moral and spir- 
itual training which was to make him not only a great but 
also a good man.”* 

Charlie Soon had an opportunity to come into more 
intimate contact with Dr. Craven than perhaps any other 
student by reason of his being more frequently in the 
Doctor’s home. It may have been that Dr. Craven saw 
something more in this jolly little Oriental than was 
visible to any of the students. In view of Dr. Craven’s 
fondness for wild horses and wild boys, he may have 


* Quoted from the News and Observer article. 
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thought that a boy who had ventured so far away from 
his native land through mere love of adventure must be 
capable of something great if his venturesome spirit could 
be turned in the right direction, and it seems probable that 
his faith in the boy’s possibilities explains why he and his 
wife admitted him to their home almost nightly in the 
endeavor to assist him in his studies, to arouse his ambi- 
tion, and to guide his energies in the direction of some 
worthy achievement. 

On winter nights when Charlie was sitting by the blaz- 
ing fire in Dr. Craven’s home, it is probable that from 
time to time he heard the Doctor say something to this 
effect: “Go not by choice where money and honors are 
easily won—such is not the place for doing the greatest 
good or the locality for the best and largest growth of 
young manhood—but select fields that are large and 
capable and that most need the tiller’s hand. Be emphat- 
ically a man of one work; let it be large enough for any 
talent and lasting enough for any age, and then depend 
upon it for fortune and fame. Do not be discouraged be- 
cause of your poverty, for you may wing a loftier and 
steadier flight from having struggled with early difh- 
culties. A young man should direct his energies towards 
some consistent, worthy, and noble end, form manly, taste- 
ful, and proper habits, and acquire a thirst for knowledge 
and personal excellence that will bear him firmly through 
all the allurements of dissipation, the dazzling splendor 
of prosperity, or the deep, dark gloom of adversity.” 

Charlie had been at Trinity only a few months before 
he decided to return to his native land as a missionary, 
and on a Sunday before Christmas he was admitted to the 
Methodist Church. Dr. Craven performed the ceremony 
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and preached a sermon from the text: “Go ye into all the 
world and preach the gospel to every creature.” 

After studying at Trinity for two years, it was deemed 
best as a preparation for missionary work that Charlie 
finish his education at Vanderbilt University; General 
Carr agreed to continue to supply funds for his support. 
“The night before he left Old Trinity, Charlie went to 
the Craven home, where he had spent so many happy 
hours and received so much inspiration, to bid farewell to 
Dr. and Mrs. Craven. To Mrs. Craven he brought a 
hammock made with his own hands—he had learned the 
art from the sailors while crossing the Pacific—but after | 
presenting it to her with a carefully prepared speech em- 
broidered with the eloquent courtesy of the Orient, he 
broke down, threw his arms about her neck, and kissed 
her goodbye.” 

“Charlie received his theological certificate from Van- 
derbilt in 1885, and in the fall of that year he was ordained 
by Bishop J. C. Keener at the Conference in Charlotte 
and assigned to the mission field in China.” 

In the winter of 1886 Charlie Soong landed in Shang- 
hai and reported to Dr. Young J. Allen, then in charge of 
all missionary activities of the Church in China. He was 
sent to Woosung, where he preached in a little church and 
taught in a little school; later he preached at Soochow, 
at Kiensan, and at Shanghai. Unfortunately for the mis- 
sionary cause, Charlie had to work under Dr. Allen, who 
was very tyrannical and very antagonistic to native min- 
isters. Charlie felt much aggrieved when Dr. Allen re- 
fused him permission, until the lapse of six months, to 
visit his parents, who lived at Weichau. 


ae Quoted from the News and Observer article. 
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In 1892 Charlie could endure the bigotry of the bishop 
no longer; he resolved to retire from the ministry. He 
then went into the publishing and manufacturing busi- 
ness, publishing Bibles and other religious literature— 
and made a fortune. However, he continued his work 
in behalf of the Christian religion and built a church at 
Shanghai, where his converts worshipped. 

In 1888 Charlie married a Chinese girl who had been 
educated in a Methodist school. Of the seven children 
born to this union six lived to maturity and were educated 
in the United States. The three boys were graduated 
from Harvard, and the three girls from Wesleyan Col- 
lege, Macon, Georgia. 

When Sun Yat Sen began his movement to overthrow 
the Manchu dynasty, Charlie Soon became his right-hand 
man, acted as treasurer, and raised the funds to carry it 
forward. The latter’s daughter served as Dr. Sun Yat 
Sen’s secretary, but gave up the office in consequence of 
her marriage to Dr. Kung, one of the wealthiest men in 
China. 

Her younger sister, Ching Ling, succeeded her as 
secretary, and soon thereafter became the wife of her 
chief, the wedding ceremony having been performed in the 
church built by her father. She continued her secretarial 
work and assisted him in the preparation of his great work, 
The Three Peoples Principles. After the death of her 
husband, she became the leader in the social revolution 
which liberated Chinese women from bondage to an- 
cient customs, and she was a member of the Central 
Executive Committee for carrying on the democratic 
movement. 

When the great General Chiang Kai Shek became 
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president of the new republic, he took to wife, Mai-ling, 
the youngest daughter of Charlie Soon. Thus for the 
second time, a daughter of Charlie Soon became the first 
lady of the land. Through her influence, her husband 
was won over to the Christian faith. 

The sons of Charlie Soon also played prominent parts 
in the revolution, one acting as Finance Minister, another 
as Administrator of Foreign Trade, and the third as 
Director of the Federal Bank. 

Thus we see how Braxton Craven, the orphan boy of 
Randolph County, may have been a factor in shaping the 
destiny of two continents. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


DR. CRAVEN SUFFERS A SUDDEN PHYSICAL 
BREAKDOWN 


He was a mark 
For blight and desolation—compassed around 
With a hatred and contention; pain was mixed 
In all which was served up to him. 


He lived 
Through that which had been death to many men 
And made him friends of mountains. With the stars 
And the quick spirit of the Universe 
He held his dialogues, and they did teach 
To him the magic of their mysteries. —Lorp Byron 


R. CRAVEN was always accustomed to an active 
life. In addition to his mental work he did a good 
deal of work on his farm, ploughing, sowing, and reaping. 
In 1879 I saw him sowing his fall wheat. He often 
hitched his horse to his buggy and drove away to market, 
to preach at some rural gathering, or to visit some friend. 
In the winter of 1882 shortly after he returned from 
the General Conference he noticed that his accustomed 
labors fatigued him and that, when he was tired, he had 
difficulty in breathing. He began to lose flesh and to look 
pale, worn, and feeble; his sleep for the first time in his 
life was broken. His family and friends noticed the 
change which had come over him and were much alarmed; 
he seemed to be aware of his condition and correctly 
interpreted its meaning. 
In my biographical sketch of Dr. Craven written in 
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1896 I attributed his breakdown to his financial worries 
over the College debt and the ingratitude of the preachers 
of the North Carolina Conference in doing nothing to lift 
it. His friends seemed to think as I did since it was 
evident that what he had suffered was enough to kill any 
ordinary man. 

He had received no financial help from a parent or 
friend. By teaching he saved some money, which he in- 
vested in school buildings and equipment. In 1859, when 
he turned over the school property to the Methodist Con- 
ference, the estimated value of the grounds, buildings and 
apparatus, libraries, etc., was $30,000 according to Dr. 
Craven’s statement. Colonel J. W. Alspaugh, president 
of a bank in Winston and staunch friend of Dr. Craven, 
advised him not to turn over the property to the Confer- 
ence for the reason that it was the product of his own labor 
and that in case of his death none of it would be available 
for his widow and children; however, Dr. Craven, being 
very hopeful for the future, thought that by the trans- 
ference greater interest would be taken in the College, 
leading to the erection of more buildings and to a hand- 
some endowment. 

The outcome of the transfer was very disappointing. 
A new building was indeed authorized by the Conference, 
but the subscriptions to pay for it were not collected, caus- 
ing a debt of $9,725 for Dr. Craven to shoulder. The 
Conference took over $30,000 of Dr. Craven’s property; 
in accordance with the agreement, hundreds of young men 
intending to go into the ministry received free tuition, but 
during Dr. Craven’s lifetime the Conference never con- 
tributed a nickel for the support of the College or in any 
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way compensated Dr. Craven for the free tuition which 
many members of the Conference had received. 

No winter’s wind is so unkind as man’s ingratitude, 
and no bite is so lacerating to the flesh as that of a friend 
that remembers not. One day in addressing the students 
he gave vent to his anguish as follows: “The day may 
come when you would give worlds for one, just one, to 
love you as a brother; when your soul reaches out the 
tendrils of affection only to be frozen to death; when your 
warm inquiring eye sees nothing but the curled lip of dis- 
dain; when your great throbbing heart beats in a vacuum. 
It is so sad, so bitter, so torturing to a man of a great lov- 
ing heart, one that would embrace the world in his arms 
of affection, to find himself in a vast desert where none 
will call him friend or brother.” If it is difficult to com- 
prehend how any people could be guilty of such ingrati- 
tude; it is still more difficult to comprehend how anyone 
even of strong character like Braxton Craven could endure 
it and retain faith in anything human or divine. 

The Reverend E. H. Davis, who was a student at 
Trinity in 1876, says of Dr. Craven in a letter of January 
14, 1936: “I remember going into his office late one Sat- 
urday afternoon with a care of my own. Entering, I 
found him bowed down with face buried in his hands. As 
he turned and lifted his face to me, with its look of deep 
distress, I saw that here was no place for me and my little 
trouble, and so I withdrew without a word. I wondered 
whether we should see him in chapel the next morning. 
We did—with a message and prayer preceding born out 
of an evening and night of sorrow; its note was Victory.” 
Reviewing after the lapse of forty-one years the life 
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of Braxton Craven, I am convinced that neither his finan- 
cial worries nor any other mental worry had anything to 
do with his sudden collapse. Although he was an ex- 
tremely sensitive man and keenly suffered from all the 
ills that human flesh is heir to, he was also a man of more 
than ordinary mental and moral strength, which enabled 
him to triumph over adversity and to go on with his work 
with undiminished vigor, faith, and cheerfulness. It had 
been characteristic of him to face courageously every ob- 
stacle, reverses or crises, and to come out with renewed 
strength and a firmer grip on life. His spirit seemed to 
be like a rubber ball, the harder thrown to the ground, 
the higher the rebound. Even when his heart was be- 
ginning to fail, his spirit retained all of the freshness, 
zest, and cheerfulness of youth as the reader will clearly 
see for himself in the events to be later recorded in this 
chapter. Throughout life he had been disciplined to over- 
come obstacles, and there was no such word as failure in his 
vocabulary. “God and man work together,” he once said, 
“in one eternal co-partnership, and when man does his 
part properly, there is always harmony and success. .. . 
No sorrow on earth is beyond remedy and no disaster is 
beyond the power of Providence to mend.” Dr. Craven ~ 
believed that, while a man lived, he should go on un- 
daunted with his work because “action and thought never 
die but are as immortal as man himself” through the in- 
fluence which he communicates to others. Hence he once 
said to his pupils: “Examples of dead centuries are yet 
alive. ... Ponder well before you make a mark upon the 
scroll of time, for it will be examined by the light of 
eternity and its results noted to the latest generation.” 


1 Baccalaureate sermon. 
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No adversity could extinguish the spirit of a man who had 
that kind of faith and sense of responsibility. 

It is not a merit to be insensitive to pain physical or 
mental, but to have the power to triumph over it is one 
of the greatest of virtues; if a man have this power, he 
will be the stronger for his suffering. Braxton Craven 
had it and from every affliction physical or mental he 
emerged erect and able to go on with his work with a 
firmer resolution and a finer mood to enjoy it. The 
Reverend Mr. Davis, previously quoted, saw Dr. Craven 
in his office bowed in deep sorrow in 1876, but the next 
day saw him in a triumphant spirit. I was at Trinity 
three years later, and I never saw Dr. Craven in a dis- 
pirited mood. In the classroom and in the pulpit he 
impressed me as having a boyish vigor and animation. 
His step was elastic and his face aglow with interest. Al- 
though of an introvert type of mind and when alone was 
in a brown study, his eyes flashed with evident delight 
when he was conducting a class. He impressed me as a 
soldier in full armor marching on to victory and not as 
a bedraggled and dispirited wretch beating a retreat. I 
am therefore firmly convinced that Dr. Craven’s phys- 
ical collapse was not due to his financial or other griefs 
as great as these were. Heart failure, to which many 
deaths are attributed, may have many causes, but in med- 
ical books worry is not considered to be one of them; 
unless the heart has been impaired by some other in- 
fluence, worry is not likely to affect it fatally. In many 
cases permanent injury to the heart results from diseases 
common to children such as diphtheria and influenza, and 
“these acute infections may date back to childhood, so long 
ago that the individual has forgotten them or ceased to 
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think of them as having any bearing on his health in later 
life.” 

It is probable that Dr. Craven’s heart had been im- 
paired in consequence of the merciless and overstrenuous 
work which was imposed upon his youth. If in childhood 
he was required to handle heavy sacks of grain and heavy 
pieces of lumber at a time when he was attacked by some 
children’s disease, the arteries of his heart might have 
been impaired in such a way as to weaken the action of 
his heart and cause it to collapse when it did. 

In spite of his declining strength Dr. Craven con- 
tinued his work as usual until the close of the school in 
the spring of 1882. Since his health continued to fail, he 
went to Piedmont Springs, Stokes County, in July, re- 
maining there several weeks. But receiving no decided 
benefit from the water, he returned to his home, stopping 
enroute at Winston to see his friend, Colonel J. W. Al- 
spaugh. The Colonel urged him to go North and consult 
a specialist. To this, Dr. Craven replied, “I will go, but 
you are trying to cheat death of its victim.” In August 
Dr. Craven, in company with his son James, made the 
trip to Baltimore and consulted Dr. Opie. The physician 
prescribed certain medicine and diet and, giving such en- 
couragement as he could, sent the patient home. He com- 
municated to James that the worst might happen at any 
moment; however, the patient enjoyed his trip North, as 
he had always enjoyed others, and came back in hopeful 
and buoyant spirits. 

While Dr. Craven was suffering from his physical 
breakdown, he had to suffer from a great misfortune 


? Dr. Bobcock, Your Heart and How to Take Care of It (New York, 
1924). 
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which had happened to Kate, his youngest daughter. In 
the fall of 1881 she had entered Greensboro Female Col- 
lege, and sometime before Christmas had an attack of 
neuralgia. One Sunday night while sitting on the floor 
near the fireplace, she anointed her body with some kind 
of ointment. The blaze from the fireplace leaped upon 
her, and in an instant a portion of her body was burned 
to a blister. The news was telegraphed to her parents. 
Mrs. Craven reached her bedside the next day; her father, 
then in Asheboro, arrived on Tuesday. For several weeks 
the issue between life and death was uncertain. Dr. 
Craven was eager for her to be brought home so that he 
could assist in nursing her; accordingly, the eighth week 
after the accident the risk was taken and she was placed 
upon a cot and brought home. The trip through the 
country from High Point to Trinity was made in a wagon. 
Her father held an umbrella over her all the way and 
sought by pleasant conversation to beguile the time and 
keep her cheerful. For weeks after she returned home 
her injuries showed no signs of healing. She lay upon 
a bed in her parents’ room from day to day without being 
able to turn on either side. This sorrow fell with crush- 
ing weight upon her father. She was a woman of rare 
beauty, having very black hair, a delicate white skin, some- 
what languid gray eyes, and a musical voice like her fath- 
er’s that articulated with rare felicity and distinctness. 
Her father did not permit her to suspect that he was at 
all downcast. In her presence he was always bright and 
playful: often in the afternoons and at night he would sit 
by her bedside reading to her some interesting event from 
a newspaper or some story from a book. Among the things 
that he read to her were Spookendyke Tales, which were 
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very funny and greatly enjoyed by both of them. Many 
nights he sat by her side reading and holding her hand 
until she fell asleep. In July, 1882, he went to Concord 
to speak at the dedication of a cotton factory, and on his 
return brought her a canary. 

One chilly morning in November Dr. Craven walked 
into Professor Gannaway’s recitation room to consult him 
in reference to some work. His voice was feeble and 
tremulous. The professor’s soul was stirred with pity at 
the wan countenance. He urged the Doctor to throw off 
the cares of the College and seek rest. The appeal was 
uttered in such deep sincerity that the Doctor turned 
away and looked out of the window to conceal his emotion. 
The words just spoken had deeply moved him, for he 
had seldom in his life received or felt the need of sym- 
pathy from the outside world. Not that he lacked friends 
but that he had heretofore been the helper and sympa- 
thizer of others. Accustomed to self-reliance from his 
youth, he had learned to live without compassion. He had 
doubtless for the first time realized how much brighter 
his days might have been if he had felt more of the warmth 
of fellow-feeling. As he stood looking out of that win- 
dow, some idea of what came to his mind may be learned 
from a sermon once delivered to the graduating class, in 
which he refers to his own life: “In all your ways, let 
me entreat you to remember the orphan by day and by 
night; his is a hard, oh, it is a bitter lot! There is much 
more poetry than truth in the world’s pretended kindness 
to the poor, sorrowful faced little boy that has no mother 
to love him and no father to protect him. He is sorely 
oppressed in his boyhood; he may dig himself a home in 
the mountain granite, but ‘orphan haunts him like a mid- 
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night ghost. In his manhood, the lingering curse of his 
sad condition rests upon him. This world has no cavern 
to hide him from the opposition. I have seen his tears 
flow as if the fountains of his soul were broken up. I have 
seen him bow before God and ask for love to bind up his 
broken heart, and I have seen the cold combinations of 
this world grind him to powder. Always, my young 
friends, have a kind word for him and treat him as a 
brother.” 

Dr. Craven was obliged to give up the active part of 
College work. But on the Sunday after this incident he 
was unusually bright and responsive. He was very fond 
of music both vocal and instrumental, and nearly every 
Sunday the family and friends gathered at his house and 
sang hymns. He read music easily and sang in a full, round 
bass voice. On this Sunday night he took a peculiar pleas- 
ure in music, and he, in company with the family, sang a 
whole songbook through. Monday he was not so well, 
but he went to the College and in the afternoon to a field 
in the rear of the house to see about digging some potatoes. 
The weather being damp and cold, his wife carried his 
cloak and overshoes to him and persuaded him to return 
to the house. Tuesday was election day, and he seemed 
to be brighter and stronger. He had always taken a lively 
interest in politics—an interest which was greatly increased 
by the fact that at every election some of his old students 
were candidates for office. Mr. Sam Bradshaw, a young 
and promising graduate of Trinity, was a candidate for 
Clerk of the Court in Randolph County. Dr. Craven was 
much interested in his success and during the day had con- 
sulted with a number of the local leaders. He was eager 
to vote and sent for his son, Dr. Jim Craven, to come over 
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to take him out in his buggy. The polling place was a mile 
or more distant and Mrs. Craven objected. She had ob- 
served that he was more or less excited and fatigued, hav- 
ing already made several trips to the College and talked 
pretty incessantly the whole forenoon. He yielded to 
her entreaty; instead of going to vote, he rode out to look 
after some wheat-sowing. After dinner he lay upon the 
lounge and slept soundly for two hours. The election 
went well, and he rejoiced over the result. At night 
Misses Fannie and Ida Shaw and Ella Carr came in to see 
and entertain Miss Kate. All of the family and visitors 
were inthe bedroom. Dr. Craven was lying on the lounge 
reading the New York Herald, while the children were 
making merry with some chestnuts which Miss Fannie 
Shaw had brought from High Point. When he had 
perused the paper for awhile, he joined in the merriment 
and “carried on a good deal of nonsense,” as his wife ex- 
pressed it, with the children. He twitted Miss Fannie 
about her new hat, which had a very large semicircular 
brim standing out in front, known as the Lillian Russell 
hat. He created a good deal of amusement by taking the 
hat away from her and trying it on his wife. He face- 
tiously scolded Mrs. Craven for not allowing him to eat 
as much supper as he wanted; then he “pitched into” the 
chestnuts with keen relish. Some one commenting on the 
great number of them that were unsound, he remarked 
that, as his wife objected to his eating salt meat for supper, 
he did not suppose she would object if he ate fresh meat. 
Miss Kate seemed to enjoy the merriment and laughed 
quite heartily at some of the pranks and flashes of humor. 
Even the canary seemed to be highly entertained. Mrs. 
Craven was quite uneasy, “but didn’t let on.” About ten 
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o’clock the party broke up, and Doctor and Mrs. Craven 
retired for the night. On lying down the Doctor said, 
“Now, Kate, I'l] beat you going to sleep,” and so he did, 
soon falling into a heavy slumber; Miss Kate, however, 
was restless and wakeful, and shortly after twelve o’clock 
she noticed that her father was breathing with unusual 
heaviness. She called to her mother; Mrs. Craven shook 
him and she asked whether he felt bad. He replied that 
he believed that he would sit up in a chair awhile, and, as 
he got up to walk to the chair, he fell forward upon his 
face near the bedside of his daughter, who reached out 
and caught hold of his garment. Mrs. Craven hurried 
to him and sought to help him up, but he lay motionless 
and speechless upon the floor. She uttered a scream for 
help and, dashing out of the house, ran barefooted over 
a stony road towards the home of her son, Dr. Jim Craven, 
whom she met on the way, he having already heard the 
alarm and interpreted its meaning. Lights began to ap- 
pear in the windows of the village houses, and the news 
spread abroad that Dr. Craven was dead. Ina short while 
the whole community, including men, women, and chil- 
dren both black and white gathered about the house, gaz- 
ing at each other with wild eyes and sorrowing faces. 
There was no more rest in store for the villagers or stu- 
dents that night. Fires were kindled, and groups of stu- 
dents and citizens sat round the blazes, giving vent to their 
great sorrow and rehearsing the splendid achievements 
and noble deeds of their fallen chief. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


THE FUNERAL 


Go stand with me on yonder hill at the grave of the priest who reared this 
temple and who for so many years ministered at its altars; view his life, his 
work, the influences he set in motion, and tell me if they ever lay to rest any 
nobler dust, even in the great English pantheon. . . . I had rather live the life 
that Braxton Craven lived, set in motion the influences for good that he started, 
help to an education the scores of poor young men he aided, have my name em- 
balmed in such precious memory as he has left behind, and be buried even in the 
“potter’s field” in a pauper’s coffin, sleep isolated and alone beneath the stars, with 
no requiem save the night winds, and with no loving hands to deck my humble 
tomb, than with the fame of earth’s martial heroes to have my ashes followed by 
such a funeral cortege as went after Leon Gambetta to the wind-swept cemetery 
of Nice, or to be laid to rest in Westminster Abbey among England’s illustrious 
dead.—TripuTe or James W. Rein, Triniry ALUMNUS AND MEMBER OF THE 
UniTEp Srates Housr oF REPRESENTATIVES 


HURSDAY morning the lid of the casket was re- 

moved, and throngs of people came to take a last 
look at the face of their friend and benefactor. At two 
o’clock in the afternoon the body was borne from the res- 
idence to the College Chapel, where a large congregation 
was in waiting. The Reverend J. W. Lewis opened the serv- 
ices by reading the Ninetieth Psalm; he was followed by 
the Reverend T. M. Jones, who read from I Corinthians 
15: 20-58; Hymn 737, “What though the arm of con- 
quering death,” etc., was announced by the Reverend Mar- 
cus L. Wood; at the conclusion of this hymn Mr. Wood. 
preached a sermon from the fourth chapter of John, the 
fourth verse: “I must work the works of Him that sent 
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me whilst it is day, for the night cometh when no man 
can work.” In the course of his remarks, he said: “For 
varied scholarship, he had not a superior upon the con- 
tinent. Had he made a specialty of any one thing, he 
would have been the equal, if not the superior, of any 
man in any country. His monument is this College. To 
it he gave his best energies, his money, and his life. Trin- 
ity College crushed him: he ought not to be dead, and he 
would not be had he received the sympathy and the sup- 
port he so richly deserved. Oh, how long will the church 
stand off and see our colleges crush our Duncans and our 
Cravens?” 

After the sermon, the procession moved to the cem- 
etery, the Reverend Mr. Wood and the Reverend Dr. 
Bobbitt leading. Then followed the hearse and the pall- 
bearers, who were Colonel Julian S. Carr, Mr. J. H. Fer- 
ree, the Reverend B. C. Phillips, the Reverend H. C. 
Thomas, the Reverend R. P. Troy, Mr. J. M. Odell, 
Professor N. C. English, Mr. Dennis Curtis, Mr. Allen 
Tomlinson, Mr. L. W. Andrews, and Dr. F. C. Frazier. 
Next came the family and relatives, the Trustees of the 
College, members of the Conference, faculty, students, 
and friends. 

The deceased was laid to rest in the cemetery at Trin- 
ity. There alone a red clay mound was raised over his 
remains, and upon it were placed an array of flowers which 
the season’s blight had spared; these were dewed with the 
tears of widow and children. The benediction was pro- 
nounced, and the concourse turned away with heavy hearts. 


Among others attending the funeral not already men- 
tioned were Judge John A. Gilmer, Mr. J. R. Bulla, Mr. 
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W. H. Hill, Mr. William H. Branson, Mr. J. A. Odell, 
the Reverend W. S. Creasy, Mr. James Southgate, the 
Reverend J. Ed. Thompson, Colonel J. W. Alspaugh, 
the Reverend C. C. Dodson, the Reverend J. J. Renn, 
Dr. R. W. Thomas, Professor H. W. Reinhart, the Rev- 
erend B. C. Phillips, the Reverend P. H. Dalton, the 
Reverend N. E. Coltrane, the Reverend R. P. Bibb, and 
the Reverend R. T. N. Stephenson. 


From the many letters of sympathy received by the 
widow a few extracts are given. The Reverend T. De- 
Witt Talmage sent the following telegram: “Brooklyn, 
November 10th, 1882.—My grief at Doctor Craven’s 
death is inexpressible. He was great and good. My 
sympathies for his family. And for Trinity College, the 
loss is overwhelming.” The Reverend Frank H. Wood 
said: “There is one thing in the Doctor’s death which, as a 
member of the Conference, I shall always regret, that the 
debt of Trinity College was not paid before he died.” 
S. H. Helsabeck declared: “. .. Dear man: I am think- 
ing that hard work and sore troubles killed him. But 
then I reckon a good man cannot die at a wrong time.” 
Governor A. M. Scales wrote: “The whole State was 
shocked by the announcement'and today mourns with his 
bereaved family over a common loss. I will enter into 
no eulogy of his life and services; he needs none. His 
monument lives today, and will live to all time in the 
cause of education, which he has so much advanced in the 
State, in the noble College which he has established and 
built up, in the great number of honored and useful 
young men whom he has educated and sent throughout 
the State and Church to serve and adorn them. These 
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tell of his life and life’s work and speak for him more 
loudly than any eulogy, by pen or word, to future gen- 
erations.” Colonel J. W. Alspaugh remarked: “The 
death of Dr. Craven, the dearest friend I ever had, the 
one of all others I loved most, first struck me like a great 
calamity, and ever since I have felt that life can never be 
to me what it was before. He was the truest, noblest, and 
best friend any man ever had. How much I sympathize 
with you and that poor afflicted daughter, the very idol 
of her departed father. How I wish I could do some- 
thing to cheer her! MHer pale, sad face as I last saw it 
is constantly before my eyes. How glad I would be if I 
had the power to cheer her and make her feel bright and 
happy once again! The memory of Dr. Craven shall live 
on in ages to come when those who strove against him 
shall be long forgotten in their graves.” The Reverend 
L. S. Burkhead said: “For more than thirty years we have 
been warm personal friends. We have sometimes differed 
in opinion about various matters, but always in love. I al- 
most thought aloud to Dr. Craven. O, how I shall miss 
him!” Mr. B. C. Marsh, one of my classmates, who had 
spent ten years teaching in the Philippines, said in 1915: 
“TJ found Dr. Craven to be a man of tender heart and 
giant mind. I was at college when he passed away. His 
death was like the sudden darkness that follows the going 
out of a powerful arc light.” Mr. Abram Weaver, Class 
of 1855, writing of Dr. Craven, asked, “Shall we ever 
look upon his like again?” 

On November 8 the students of Trinity College met 
and adopted the following resolutions: 
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To the Memory of B. Craven, D.D., LL.D.: 


Wue_reas, It hath pleased God in His infinite wisdom and 
goodness to take from us our venerable and beloved President, 
Dr. B. Craven; and whereas, we, as a school, feel sadly bereaved 
by this painful dispensation by Providence, and desire to mingle 
our sighs and tears with those of the bereaved, to tender them 
our heartfelt sympathy, and to leave on record some testimonial 
of our appreciation of the character and worth of this great man, 
therefore be it 

Resolved 1. ‘That whilst it becomes us to yield in submission 
to the will of God, we cannot but do it in our present bereavement 
with great reluctance. 

Resolved 2. That in his death the church has lost one of its 
ablest ministers, the State a wise counselor, and the College its 
lifelong devoted friend and benefactor. 

Resolved 3. That in him we have lost a great man, a kind, 
noble and loving preceptor, whom no student knew but to love 
and respect; and that for his untiring energy and care in training 
and developing us into the highest and broadest moral and in- 
tellectual manhood, we owe a debt of gratitude which can never 
be paid. Faithful to his duty and to himself, he was ever ready 
to stand for us like a column of defence against wrong of every 
kind. Ever kind, amiable, and loving, he never withheld from 
us any favor which he considered necessary for our comfort or 
improvement; but always, with an affection which no student 
could mistake or misapprehend, he kindly denied us whatever his 
far-reaching judgment perceived to be for our hurt. 

Resolved 4. ‘That we do greatly love him, and will ever 
strive to cherish the manly sentiments and the worthy ambition 
which he labored with so much diligence to instill into our hearts. 

Resolved 5. ‘That as a token of our sorrow for him, we dress 
in the sable habiliments of mourning the front of the College, the 
Chapel, and each Society Hall, and that each student wear the 
usual badge of mourning for thirty days. 

Resolved 6. That a copy of these resolutions be spread upon 
the record of each Literary Society, and be furnished the Nash- 
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ville Christian Advocate, the Raleigh Christian Advocate, and the 
Methodist Advance, with the request of their publication. 


W. P. Bynum, 

M. A. Smith, 
Albert Anderson, 
F. M. Shamberger, 
W)..A- Pierce, 


Committee for Senior Class. 


Among the above signers W. P. Bynum was my room- 
mate the last year I was in college. He was a brilliant 
student and later a brilliant lawyer and Judge of the State 
Superior Court. The other signers were my colleagues, 
and all of them have succeeded well in their respective 
callings. 

Memorial services were held by some students and 
citizens at Kinston, Thursday night, November 30, 1882. 
Mr. J. Q. Jackson presided and made an address. Mr. 
John W. Collins acted as secretary. Impressive speeches 
were made by Professor Joseph Kinsey, the Reverend F. 
D. Swindell, and the Reverend N. M. Jurney, after which 
appropriate resolutions were passed 

At the first commencement exercises after the death of 
Dr. Craven the speaker of the occasion was an alumnus, 
the Honorable James W. Reid, whose tribute to Dr. 
Craven is quoted at the head of this chapter. He was 
then recognized as a distinguished member of Congress 
from North Carolina. 

The Reverend N. M. Jurney, writing for the Meth- 
odist Advance, declared: “It was a sudden close of a long 
‘and useful life—a life marked with brilliant achievements 
through great obstacles; a life great because of the good 
accomplished—rising up unknown and setting down im- 
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mortal. But Dr. Craven had his enemies as well as friends 
as all other great men have had. Even in the rank and 
file of Israel’s host the dagger was not wanting and was 
often drawn when he could not see it. There is a hand to 
strike the head that rises above the level, and his superior 
head and heart provoked opposition. But he is gone, and 
his like will not be seen in our day... .” 

The Raleigh News and Observer asserted: “Dr. Craven 
was a strong man; remarkable in personal appearance— 
remarkable in intellectual characteristics. He has made 
his impress upon society, and has left an enduring mon- 
ument to his wisdom, energy, and devotion to the cause 
of Christianity and the cause of education.” 

In an editorial the Methodist Advance stated: “.. . In- 
tellectually he was capable of almost anything that mind 
can compass. His large attainments in learning, the in- 
fluence which he has wielded among the intellectual men 
of his church and his state, and the work he has done all 
under difficulties and embarrassments which would have 
discouraged or even crushed an ordinary man make him 
peerless among those with whom he acted. Trinity Col- 
lege is his monument. Whatever it is he made it. For 
it he lived and labored, and we do not know but it may 
be truthfully said, in some sense for it he died. Under 
the folds of that cloud which hangs over the Institution 
which was the dream of his youth and the idol of his 
mature manhood he has gone down to a premature grave, 
bequeathing it to the church to whose glory he consecrated 
his genius and whose ministry owes so much to his training 
hand. ... A man who could have won distinction any- 
where he literally stuck to the soil of his nativity with 
the devotion of a child to its mother. A man who could 
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have accumulated wealth in any land where fortunes are 
won he preferred poverty and a life of toil for the honor 
of his church and the glory of his state.” 

A suitable headstone erected by the widow marks the 
resting place of her husband; upon it is the inscription: 
“Braxton Craven, D.D., LL.D.; Born August 26, 1822; 
Died November 7, 1882. Founder of Trinity College.” 

Dr. Craven was the first of the family to pass away. 
His widow, Mrs. Irene Leach Craven, continued to live 
at the old homestead until her death in 1906, when she 
was laid to rest beside her husband. 

Soon after Dr. Craven’s death his afflicted daughter 
Kate began to improve and finally recovered. She con- 
tinued to live at her home in Trinity for a while after her 
mother’s death, but in recent years has been making her 
home in Durham, with her nephew, J. Edward Pegram, 
and her niece, Irene Craven Pegram, who live near the 
Duke University campus. I visited her in August, 1936, 
and I was much impressed with her resemblance to her 
father, particularly in the movement of her eyes, in the 
evident superior intelligence which gave light to them, and 
in the distinct and charming articulation of her voice. 

The eldest child, Emma, was married to Dr. William 
H. Pegram in 1875, who was a member of the Trinity 
College faculty from 1873 to 1919 and professor emeritus 
until his death in 1928. She continued to live in Dur- 
ham, where the College has been transplanted, until her 
death in 1904. She is buried at Trinity in the family 
plot near her father. 

To them were born five children. George Braxton, 
eminent scientist and dean of the faculties of Political 
Science, Philosophy, and Pure Science of Columbia Uni- 
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versity, New York City; Annie McKinnie, professor of 
mathematics, Greensboro College; John Edward Pegram, 
attorney-at-law, Durham, North Carolina; Irene Craven, 
teacher in the Durham city schools; William Howell, Jr., 
in business in Houston, Texas. 

Dr. Craven’s eldest son, James L., was a practicing 
physician at Trinity. In 1875 he was married to Miss 
Nannie Bulla. He died in 1885. His widow died in 
March, 1937. Five children survive. The eldest, Harvey 
Bernard, was for a time superintendent of the New Bern 
City Schools, later professor in Greensboro College, and 
is now president of a bond company and lives in Lakeland, 
Florida. Erle Bulla is in the insurance, building and loan, 
and banking business in Lexington, North Carolina. James 
Braxton, formerly President of Davenport College, is now 
presiding elder of the Charlotte District of the North 
Carolina Methodist Conference. Bruce is attorney-at-law 
at Trinity and High Point, North Carolina. George 
Bulla is manager of a bond and securities company at 
High Point, North Carolina. 

Dr. Craven’s second son, William, who was graduated 
in the school of medicine of the University of Baltimore 
and who practiced his profession a few months in Philadel- 
phia, contracted pneumonia and died February 3, 1895. 


After the death of Dr. Craven the College was ad- 
ministered by the chairman of the faculty, Professor W. 
H. Pegram, until 1883, when Dr. Marcus Wood was 
elected to the presidency. At the end of one year’s serv- 
ice Dr. Wood resigned, and the administration of the Col- 
lege was then carried on by Professor John E. Heitman. ' 
For a few years the finances of the College were guar- 
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anteed by three members of the board of trustees, Colonel 
J. W. Alspaugh, Mr. James Gray of Winston-Salem, 
both graduates of Trinity, and General Julian S. Carr, 
the manufacturer of the celebrated “Bull Durham” smok- 
ing tobacco. These men had been staunch friends of Dr. 
Craven. 

In 1888 the trustees elected to the presidency Dr. 
John F. Crowell, a graduate of Yale University, who had 
become known as a very aggressive and progressive ad- 
ministrator of a college in Pennsylvania. Because of his 
enterprise the College received its first endowment and 
was moved from Trinity to Durham. In 1890 the late 
Washington Duke, a wealthy tobacco manufacturer of that 
city, offered to give $85,000 for buildings and equipment, 
and General Julian S. Carr, also a wealthy tobacco man, 
offered to give Blackwell Park in Durham as a site. These 
offers were accepted, the buildings were erected, the Col- 
lege was moved to Durham, and its first term there was 
opened September 1, 1892. 

Dr. Crowell resigned as president in 1895, and Dr. 
John Carlisle Kilgo succeeded him, serving from 1895 
until 1910. Dr. William Preston Few has filled the 
presidential chair since that time. 

For a time after the removal of the College to Dur- 
ham Mr. Washington Duke and his sons, Benjamin N. 
and James Buchanan Duke, contributed money for the 
enlargement of the faculty, for new buildings, and for 
endowment. In 1924 James Buchanan Duke, the tobacco 
and electric utilities magnate, established a large trust 
fund for the endowment of the College provided its name 
be changed to Duke University. The name was so 
changed and, under the able leadership of Dr. Few, the 
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University has won a respectable place among the great 
seats of learning in America. 

In 1899 the alumni of Trinity College erected on the 
campus in Durham an auditorium for the use of com- 
mencement and other public exercises and dedicated it as 
Craven Memorial Hall. A series of stone Gothic build- 
ings forming a part of Duke University is designated 
as the Craven Quadrangle. In the new library building 
there hangs a portrait of Dr. Craven, painted and donated 
by Miss Mattie Dowd, the sister of the author of this 
book. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


THE AUTHOR’S ESTIMATE OF DR. CRAVEN’S 
CHARACTER AND SERVICES 


If a man do not erect in this age his own tomb ere he dies, he shall live no 
longer in monument than the bell rings and the widow weeps. 
—Mucu Avo Asout NoTHING 


T HAS been the aim of the writer thus far to refrain 

from attempting any estimate of the character or serv- 
ices of his subject and to allow the facts of his life and 
the products of his own pen to speak for themselves. If 
a man’s record does not speak for itself, no language how- 
ever eloquent can magnify it. Enough of the man has 
been portrayed to form a fairly correct estimate of him. 
Still, something more needs to be said. The reader must 
bear in mind that Dr. Craven left in writing comparatively 
little of his work either as a teacher or preacher; of that 
little most of it (judging from the handwriting and dates 
of the manuscripts) was written prior to 1860. In the 
last two decades of his life he wrote scarcely anything, 
and it is a reasonable supposition that his best efforts in 
the pulpit and in the classroom were never committed to 
writing. 

He was certainly a remarkable man from any point of 
view. To begin with, he had an extraordinary physical 
constitution, and his early discipline upon the farm solid- 
ified it. His health, with the exception of the last year 
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of his life, was apparently perfect. So far as the mem- 
bers of his family knew, he never missed a meal in his 
life. He used to say to his classes that he went to sleep 
“perpendicularly, that is, right straight off,” that he never 
had a headache and never knew what it was to dream. 

Colonel James Reid Cole, Confederate soldier and 
until his death a prominent educator in Texas, described 
Dr. Craven as follows: “He is above the medium size, has 
black hair and grey chin whiskers; his eye, without being 
fierce, commands, rules, and makes itself respected and 
remembered. His forehead is very full, showing in its 
rugged prominence the great student and the wealth of 
learning lying within. His mouth might be taken for 
a counterpart of the Iron Duke’s in its resolution and 
firmness, and yet it belongs to a devoted Christian, and 
smiles and laughter not infrequently light his countenance 
as though they were as familiar as stern resolution. He 
walks with a quick step, never becomes embarrassed, is 
polite and self-possessed at all times, has a fine command 
of language and a voice that is emphatic and that draws 
attention.” 

In scholarship he was solid and round as distinguished 
from the specialist of more modern times. He had a very 
accurate and intelligent understanding of Greek, Latin, 
Hebrew, English literature, history, and the natural sci- 
ences. He could read French but did not teach it. Pro- 
fessor Gannaway, who taught Latin and had seen Dr. 
Craven in every role as a teacher, said that he had no 
specialty but seemed to be an adept in every department 
of college work. The important fact, however, was not 
the breadth of his knowledge, great as that was, but the 

* James Reid Cole, Miscellany (Dallas, 1897). 
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beauty, harmony, and utility which he saw in all fields of 
knowledge. Judging from the products of his pen quoted 
in this book, one could with difficulty find a scholar any- 
where who saw more rhythm in science, literature, and art, 
or interpreted their voices with a more ready appreciation. 
He did not seek knowledge for vain display but only for 
its value in enhancing human life. The language which he 
wrote or spoke was ornate but not pedantic. Dr. Craven 
in no sense belonged to that class of scholars who are 
mere reference books or mirrors reflecting the ideas of 
others; he possessed a highly constructive intellect and 
thought out his own conclusions. He was distinguished 
from most men in the liveliness and felicity of his imag- 
ination. When he talked or wrote, he was able to call up 
a crowd of metaphors and historical illustrations. Indeed, 
there was much of the poetic in him. He loved nature 
and the great masterpieces of literature. He tasted at 
every classic fount and meditated in all the sacred groves. 
In his mind’s eye the history of the universe from the 
first orb that rolled from the hand of the Creator down 
to the latest act of Congress passed before him like a 
huge panorama. He made himself contemporary with 
Moses, Socrates, Caesar, Luther, and Napoleon. He 
lived and thought in a higher altitude than that of ordinary 
mortals, and no wonder he was not understood or fully 
appreciated during his life. Such a man, like a great moun- 
tain, must be viewed from a distance before one can realize 
the magnitude and grandeur of the figure. Indeed, there 
is much in the character of Dr. Craven that reminds one 
of the masters of the ancient academy. Although he was 
rather grave and serious in demeanor, he had a fine vein 
of humor, which often displayed itself both in the class- 
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room and in the pulpit. The writer is inclined to believe 
that he could have written a roaring comedy. 

Many people have expressed wonder why a man of 
such powerful intellect should not have sought a larger 
stage upon which to act. ‘What a preacher he would 
have made,” they say, “in a New York pulpit! What a 
superb pleader at the bar or in the halls of Congress! 
Who could have stood before him?” The reason Dr. 
Craven did not seek some such exalted position was given 
in his advice to the graduates: “No man should ever feel 
that he has two chances in life; he should select one mis- 
sion and with it live or die. Be emphatically men of one 
work; let it be large enough for any talent and lasting 
enough for any age, and then depend upon it for fortune 
and fame.” Dr. Craven had chosen as his life-work the 
profession of teacher, and he had but one ambition, and 

{that was “to make men.” In his life he received tempting 
offers to connect himself with other institutions, but he 
never for a moment thought of abandoning the college 
which he had founded and hoped to see endowed. His 
children with their families and many of his friends were 
more or less dependent on the success of the Institution. 
It is not probable that any pecuniary consideration could 
have induced him to leave Trinity College. Being a 
pioneer in the educational development of North Carolina, 
he lived and labored at a time when educators received 
little recognition or reward. Were he living today, he 
would be encumbered with help. It is of little conse- 
quence to us to ask what he might have done in broader 
fields; such a question is like asking what he might have 
accomplished had he waited until the twentieth century 
to be born. Suffice it that in the environment in which 
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fate had placed him he acted well his part: he lifted him- 
self from the humblest and most adverse surroundings and 
took rank with the State’s mightiest men. 

But, viewed through the vista of half a century, Brax- 
ton Craven seems to stand out most pre-eminently as the 
impersonation of high moral idealism and goodness of 
heart. Goodness and intelligence generally go together. 
Many people of very defective intelligence have rare gifts 
in some one particular and may achieve remarkable dis- 
tinction in the sphere of industry, science, or art. In any 
hospital for insane one may see many admirable exhibi- 
tions of skill and dexterity. But there was never a good 
person who did not have superior intelligence. To be 
good necessitates knowledge of human nature and the 
insight and imagination to enable one to visualize an- 
other’s circumstances, needs, and rights, the ability to form 
a sound judgment as to what is just and humane in the 
numerous, varying, and complex situations that arise in 
one’s daily life. We often say of good people that they 
are remarkable for their common-sense, but common- 
sense is very uncommon and is common only to people of 
superior intelligence. Dr. Craven was unconsciously re- 
flecting his own character when he once said in a talk to his 
pupils: “In all things and in all places remember generos- 
ity. Let it flow in living streams from your heart, and let it 
water every desert and send gladness to the farthest limit.” 
Throughout his life Braxton Craven was notable for doing 
the just and humane thing under the most trying circum- 
stances. We see him ever doing acts of kindness. For 
instance, when a mere lad, he was helping a neighbor un- 
load heavy sacks of grain in a rainstorm, nursing another 
neighbor through a fatal illness, officiating at his funeral, 
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and the next day harvesting his grain out of sympathy for 
the widow. When his old black family nurse was declining 
in health, we see him sending her accompanied by his son 
James Craven to Baltimore for medical treatment. Did 
anyone ever hear of a man as poor in worldly goods as 
Dr. Craven doing so much for a black servant or servant 
of any other color? We see him officiating at nuptials, 
funerals, surveying lands, writing deeds and wills for 
which he neither asked nor received pay. But, above all, 
we see him helping poor boys to an education, teaching a 
free night school, and even lending boys money to buy oil 
for their lamps; the way in which he was most helpful to 
young people, however, was in giving them a proper mo- 
tive for their life-work. Every kind of work, he taught, 
should be regarded as a mission, and the chief joy of life 
should be in doing the work well. Dr. Craven had the 
rare faculty of inspiring his students with determination 
to do a man’s part in the world’s work, and it can hardly 
be considered a mere accident that from a college of rel- 
atively small enrollment former students should be found 
occupying at the same time a justiceship of the Supreme 
Court of North Carolina, two seats in the United States 
Senate, the post of American Ambassador to Great Britain, 
and the position of co-worker with Sun Yat Sen in the 
revolution which ushered in the Chinese Republic. 

One way to evaluate the worth of a man is to visualize 
a society composed entirely of people of his type. For 
instance, what sort of society would exist today in the 
United States if all the people were like Braxton Craven? 
From what we know of him we might draw in its essential 
outlines a picture of such a society. I will attempt to give 
the picture: each citizen would be doing the work for 
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which he has a taste and talent, regarding his work as a 
mission and pursuing it with joy. Union of effort would 
take the place of competition, the only rivalry being for 
distinction in service. Dr. Craven was entirely out of sym- 
pathy with the materialistic trend of his time as manifested 
in commercial ideals and standards, decreeing that “noth- 
ing has currency in social circles or in the market that has 
not the gleam of gold.” He hated the competitive spirit 
and foresaw the catastrophe of world chaos which today 
has overtaken the people of the Western World. “Avoid 
all ordinary competition,” he said, “for it leads inevitably 
to deceits in work, false estimates, popular plausibilities, 
and every conceivable meanness of soul; it encourages the 
tattler, gives employment to the intermeddler, and offers 
a nucleus for exaggerations and intentional misconstruc- 
tion; it rouses into fury the bitterest and blackest envy and 
breaks the oldest and strongest bonds of friendship. Com- 
pete with no man, but do work that all must admire.” 
He warned us when he said that our preoccupation with 
material rewards and with “the tinsel and glitter” which, 
money could buy “borders on derangement. It is a cer- 
tain sign of high and dangerous fever in the body pol- 
itic and in social life. ... Human capability roused to 
its utmost power, blazing with the combustibles of worldly 
competition, and surging before the winds of ambition, is 
destined to be a wreck on the coast of despair.” Yet Dr. 
Craven was not a pessimist. He had faith in the coming 
of a higher social order in “a new type of existence, a new 
bloom upon the tree of life. New thoughts, customs, and 
modes are possible—richer and holier than anything in 
the past.” If all people were like Craven, there would be 
no racial, national, or social animosities growing out of the 
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idea of race superiority since he believed that the differ- 
ences among men were cultural, due entirely to differences 
of environment and opportunity. Each man would “sow 
largely” and reap bountifully “without counting any sheaf 
from his neighbor’s field.” All fertile soils of the human 
mind would be irrigated so that no human flower would 
waste its fragrance upon a desert life. Men and women 
would be well mated in consequence of their being drawn 
together by their common interest in some kind of work 
or service, and domestic life would be felicitous by reason 
of the fact that husband and wife would not only work to- 
gether but recreate together, and the ties that bound them 
together would bind each to an ever widening human 
circle; marriage would therefore be a perfect fellow- 
ship. If society were made of Cravens, there would be no 
namby-pamby type of person who would shun all dis- 
agreeable things and prefer to go along smoothly with 
the world by the policy of toleration rather than risk stir- 
ring up trouble by attacking what is wrong. Dr. Craven 
knew that one could not hold to any principle or ideal 
without being a militant defender of it; he therefore dis- 
liked the negative or compromising type of person and 
admired very much people “with abundance of good rich 
blood—famous for laughing and crying and capable of a 
good, sound rage when occasion demanded.” Other out- 
lines of the picture might with justification be defined, but 
this rough sketch should suffice to indicate how a society 
made up of Cravens would differ notably from that which 
now exists. 

But whatever may be our estimate of the character of 
Braxton Craven, no one I think could deny that he was a 
Creative or Stalwart type of man. He was the type of 
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man which Emerson had in mind in his essays on Heroism, 
Self-Reliance, and The Over-Soul. 

The characteristic which most distinguished Dr. 
Craven from other men and which has never been under- 
stood except by members of his own family was his ability 
to triumph over every ill physical or mental that overtook 
him; because this characteristic was not generally under- 
stood, most people attributed his death to the crushing 
weight of the College debt and the suffering he endured 
from the opposition of his enemies. But there is no ev- 
idence whatever that his troubles ever crushed his spirit. 
Although he had to suffer many misfortunes and hard- 
ships, he acquired in his youth the habit of overcoming 
them in a way that gave him renewed strength, that lifted 
him to a higher plane of existence, and that enhanced his 
enjoyment of life. When he said once in a lecture that 
there could be no desolation but that the second building 
might be greater than the first, he was merely stating what 
he had realized; his griefs never diminished his zest or 
interest in life. 

I was at Trinity during the three years immediately 
preceding his physical breakdown. He was then carry- 
ing the weight of the College debt and had just been 
through ten years of opposition to the College by its 
enemies, yet I saw no signs of his being crushed. His 
interest in life was ardent, his countenance beaming, and 
his spirit as cheerful and playful as that of a child. No 
one can read the account of the last two days of his life and 
doubt my statement: throughout those days we see him 
taking a lively interest in both public and domestic affairs, 
reading as usual the New York Herald, participating 
actively in local politics, campaigning for the election of a 
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friend, superintending his farm, and at night in his home 
reading humorous stories to his daughter and making 
merry with some girls who had dropped in. He seemed 
to be absorbed completely in the affairs of other people, 
never for once referring to his own wretched condition or 
seeming to give a thought to his own fate. 


Since he was a decided introvert and, when not in con- 
versation, was always in a brown study, many people 
imagined that his thoughts were necessarily painful and 
depressing when they saw him lost in contemplation. This 
was a mistaken inference. His prevailing state of mind 
was that of optimism, faith, and cheerfulness. His 
thoughts were directed to the interest of his neighbors 
and the outside world and very little to himself. He had 
many occasions to suffer, and at rare intervals he thought 
and spoke of his suffering but he did not brood over it. 
He was too much absorbed in his work and in the prob- 
lems of the larger world to give more than a momentary 
consideration to his own fate. Anyone who is doing good 
work in the world always has good reasons to be cheerful 
even if little appeciated and much persecuted. The hymns 
that Dr. Craven liked to sing were not of the repining 
and sorrowful type but of a type that aroused a courageous 
and militant spirit such as characterizes the following: 


Forward be our watch-word, 
Steps and voices joined, 

Seek the things before us 
Not a look behind. 


—HeEnry ALFORD 


Oft in danger, oft in woe 
Onward, Christian Soldier, onward go. 
Fight the fight, maintain the strife 
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Strengthened with the bread of life. 

Though opposed by many a foe 

Christian soldiers, onward go. 
—WILLIAM Pontius 


Courage, brother! Do not stumble 
Though the path be dark as night; 
There’s a star to guide the humble, 
Trust in God, and do the right. 
—ARTHUR S. SULLIVAN 


The following hymn, written by William Hiley Bath- 
urst and published in 1831, expresses more clearly than 
any other the kind of faith that was characteristic of Dr. 


Craven: 


O for a faith that will not shrink, 
‘Though pressed by every foe, 
That will not tremble on the brink 
Of any earthly woe! 


That will not murmur nor complain 
Beneath the chastening rod, 

But in the hour of grief or pain, 
Will lean upon its God; 


A faith that shines more bright and clear 
When tempests rage. without; 

That when in danger knows no fear, 
In darkness feels no doubt; 


That bears, unmoved, the world’s dread frown, 
Nor heeds its scornful smile; 

That seas of trouble cannot drown, 

Nor Satan’s arts beguile; 


A faith that keeps the narrow way 
Till life’s last hour is fled, 

And with a pure and heavenly ray 
Lights up the dying bed! 
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Lord, give us such a faith as this; 

And then, what’er may come, 

We'll taste, e’en here, the hallowed bliss 
Of an eternal home. 


Dr. Craven had hopes that the College would pull 
out of its difficulties, and, if he had lived a few years 
longer, he would no doubt have realized his hopes; there- 
fore I firmly believe that his premature death was the 
result of something else than mental worry. As pointed 
out in Chapter XXVI, the most probable cause was an 
injury to his heart in consequence of the overstrenuous 
work imposed upon him in his early youth. 

Dr. Craven loved music, especially vocal music in 
chorus, and sang in a melodious bass voice. Love of sing- 
ing is generally characteristic of people who enjoy or crave 
human fellowship. Sometimes with some people music 
makes a special appeal. If one has endured sorrows and 
disappointments and has failed to find response from those 
he has loved and served, he may turn to some of the noble 
spirits of a past epoch and receive from them through the 
medium of music some message of consolation and hope. 
If one is courageous and has the power to overcome his 
adversities, he may find in music an invigorating stimulus. 
When Dr. Craven was broken in health and nearing the 
end of his life’s journey, he seemed to experience an un- 
usual pleasure in singing: the scene in his home the night 
before his life flickered out, when he sang in company with 
his family and some neighbors a whole songbook through, 
was quite pathetic and calls to mind the story of the 
Cayster swan that dies in music. 

In facing the issues of life common to all of us Craven 
seemed to act in each instance with a superior wisdom and 
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with a uniform nobility of soul. His life should therefore 
be especially instructive to young people who are just be- 
ginning to face the issues that determine their destiny. 

It is not important to know how great a man Craven 
was. No two men ever have the same natural gifts or 
the same external influences acting upon them, and it 
would not be profitable to compare them even if we had 
an accurate measuring-stick. To be great is not to be 
famous but to do well with any gift or opportunity we 
may have, to find some work that needs to be done, to do 
it in a way that is just and serviceable to other people and 
in a gracious spirit that makes one a delightful person to 
live with. Such a man was Braxton Craven. 
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Craven, 216 

Revolutionary War, events of the, in 
Randolph County, 5, 20 

Ricaud, Rev. J. Page, gives help 
to Charlie Soon, 197 

Robbins, Ahi, promoter of Union 
Institute, 59 

Robbins, Alexander, 
Union Institute, 59 

Robbins, William M., professor in 
Trinity, and member of Congress, 
82, 193 

Royce, Josiah, on the philosophy of 
suffering, 189 

Ruskin, John, antisocial traits of, 
119; on the motive of one’s work, 


BVA) Sie) 


promoter of 


Salisbury Prison, under Craven, 92 

Scales, Gov. A. M., eulogizes Crav- 
en, 216 

Science, in relation to religion, 47 

Shakespeare, quoted, 35, 225 

Shamberger, F. M., signer of trib- 
ute to Craven, 219 

Shaw, Fannie, friend of the Cravens, 
212 

Shaw, Ida, friend of the Cravens, 
212 
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Simmons, F. M., alumnus of Trin- 
ity and U. S. Senator, 192, 193 
Small, John H., alumnus of Trin- 
ity and member of Congress, 193 

Smith, Dr., president of Randolph- 
Macon College, 107 

Smith, Abijah, promoter of Union 
Institute, 193 

Smith, Sydney, quoted, 120 

Smith, W. A., signer of tribute to 
Craven, 219 

Sorrow, Craven’s reaction to, 233 

Southgate, James, attendant at fu- 
neral of Craven, 216 

Spence, H. C., quoted, 82 

Stalwart, a type of character, 232; 
and how formed, 129 

State Normal College, origin of, 83 

Stephens, John W., senator from 
Caswell County, 127 

Stephenson, R. T., attendant at fu- 
neral of Craven, 216 

Stockhard, J. M., manufacturer, 
Rhode Island, 194 

Stud, B. F., incorporator of Build- 
ing and Loan Association, 122 

Sun Yat Sen, husband of Ching- 
ling, 201 

Swindell, F. D., eulogizes Craven, 
219 


Watmace. T. De Witt, visits and 
writes of, Trinity College, 116, 
151; expresses grief over death 
of Craven, 215 

Thomas, Rev. H. C., officiating at 
funeral of Craven, 215 

Thomas, R. W., attendant at fu- 
neral of Craven, 216 

Thomas, William I., on the bi- 
ographical approach to social sci- 
ence. See Preface 

Thompson, J. Edward, attendant at 
funeral of Craven, 216 

Tomlinson, Allen, officiating at the 
funeral of Craven, 215 

Tomlinson, A. R., incorporator of 
Building and Loan Association, 
122 
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Tomlinson, L. M., incorporator of 
Building and Loan Association, 
ter) 

Tories, depredations of the, 19; 
stalwart type of, 131 

Traits of Character, factors deter- 
mining, 29 

Trinity College, origin of, 86; 
closed by the Civil War, 91; op- 
posed by Moran and Deems, 91; 
opens after the war, 98; occu- 
pied by Confederate troops, 99 

Troy, R. P., officiating at funeral 
of Craven, 215 

Tryon, Governor, sends militia into 
Randolph County, zo 

Turner, Josiah, imprisoned by agents 
of Governor Holden, 127 

Turner, Mrs. Josiah, rescued from 
a mob by Craven, 128 


UVhion Institute, origin of, 59 


W agner, antisocial traits of, 119 
Walker, Jesse, quoted, 55 
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Weaver, Abram, pays tribute to the 
memory of Craven, 217 

Whigs, in conflict with the Tories 
in North Carolina, 19; stalwart 
type of the, 131 

Wiley, Calvin, first State superin- 
tendent of education, 83, 85 

Wise, Naomi, orphan girl drowned 
in Deep River, 42; story of, by 
Craven, 42 

Women, traits of, 
Craven, 66 

Wood, Rev. Frank H., quoted, 216 

Wood, Rev. Marcus L., officiates at 
funeral of Craven, 214; president 
of Trinity College, 222 

Work, considerations in choosing, 
138 

Wright, Rev. E. Arnold, quoted, 


102 


admired by 


Yates, Rev. E. A., quoted, 113 
York, Brantley, principal of Union 
Institute, 59, 60, 61, 62 
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